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PREAMBLE. 


Tis is the story of what a Woman’s patience 
ean endure, and of what a Man’s resolution can 
achieve. 

If the machinery of the Law could be depend- 
ed on to fathom every case of suspicion, and to 
conduct every process of inqui?y, with moderate 
assistance only from the lubricating influences 
of oil of gold, the events which fill these pages 
might have claimed their share of the public 
attention in a Court of Justice. 

But the Law is still, in certain inevitable 
cases, the pre-engaged servant of the long purse; 
and the story is left to be told, for the first time, 
in this place. As the Judge might once have 
heard it, so the Reader shall hear it now. No 
circumstance of importance, from the beginning 
to the end of the disclosure, shall be related on 
hearsay evidence. When the writer of these 
introductory lines (Walter Hartright, by name) 
happens to be more closely connected than oth- 
ers with the incidents to be recorded, he will 
describe them in his own person. When his 
experience fails, he will retire from the position 
of narrator; and his task will be continued, 
from the point at which he has left it off, by 
other persons who can speak to the circum- 
stances under notice from their own knowledge, 
just as clearly and positively as he has spoken 
before them. 

Thus, the story here presented will be told by 
more than one pen, as the story of an offense 
against. the laws is told in Court by more than 
one witness—with the same object, in both 
cases, to present the truth always in its most 
direct and most intelligible aspect ; and to trace 
the coursé of one complete series of events, by 
making the persons who have been most closely 
connected with them, at each successive stage, 
-relate their own experience, word for word. 

Let Walter Hartright, teacher of drawing, 
azed twenty-eight years, be heard first. 


THE NARRATIVE OF WALTER ITART- 
RIGHT, OF CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON. 
I 


Ir was the last day of July. The long hot 
summer was drawing to a close; and we, the 
Weary pilgrims of the London pavement, were 
beziuning to think of the cloud-shadows on tlie 
corn-fields, and the autumn breezes on the sea- 
shore. 

For my own poor part, the fading summer 
left me out of health, out of spirits, and, if the 
truth must be told, out of money as well. Dur- 
ing the past year, I had not managed my pro- 
fessional resources as carefally as usual; and 
my extravagance now limited me to the prospect 


_his character. 


of spending the autumn economically between 
my mother’s cottage at Hampstead, and my own 
chambers in town. 

The evening, I remember, was still and 
cloudy; the London air was at its heaviest; 
the distant hum of the street-traffic was at its 
faintest ;/the small pulse of the life within me 


and the{great heart of the city around me 
seemed to be sinking in unison, languidly and 


more languidly, with the sinking sun. I roused 
myself from the book which I was dreaming 
over rather than reading, afd left my chambers 
to meet the cool night air in the suburbs. It 
was one of the two evenings in every week 
which I was accustomed to spend with my mo- 
ther and my sister. SoI turned my steps north- 
ward, in the direction of Hampstead. 

Events which I have yet to relate, make it 
necessary to mention in this place that my fa- 
ther had been dead some years at the period of 
which I am now writing; and that my sister 
Sarah, and I, were the sole survivors of a fam- 
ily of five children. My father was a drawing- 
master before me. His exertions had made 
him, highly successful in his profession ; and 
his affectionate anxiety to provide for the fu- 
ture of those who were dependent on his la- 
bors, had impelled him, from the time of his 
marriage, to devote to the insuring of his life a 
much larger portion of his income than most 
men consider it necessary to set aside for that 
purpose. Thanks to his admirable prudence 
and self-denial, my mother and sister were left, 
after his death, as independent of the world as 
they had been during his lifetime. I succeed- 
ed to his connection, and had every reason to 
feel grateful for the prospect that awaited me 
at my starting in life. 

The quiet twilight was still @embling on the 
topmost ridges of the heath; and the view of 
London below me had sunk into a black gulf 
in the shadow of the cloudy night, when I 
stood before the gate of my mother’s cottage. 
I had hardly rung the bell, before the house- 
door was opened violently; my worthy Italian 


friend, Professor Pesca, appeared in the serv- 


ant’s place; and darted out joyously to receive 


‘me, with a shrill foreign parody on an English 


cheer. 

On his own account, and, I must be allowed 
to add, on mine also, the Professor merits the 
honor of a formal introduction. Accident has 
made him the starting-point of the strange fam- 
ily story which it is the purpose of these pages 
to unfold. 

I had first become acquainted with my Italian 
friend by meeting him at certain great houses, 


where he taught his own language and I taught 


drawing. All I then knew of the history of his 
life was, that he had once held a situation in 
the University of Padua; that he had left It- 
aly for political reasons (the nature of which 
he uniformly declined to mention to any one) ; 
and that he had been for many years respect- 


ably established in London as a teacher of lan- 


guages. 

Without being actually a dwarf—for he was 
perfectly well-proportioned from head to foot 
—Pésca was, I think, thé smallest human being 
I ever saw, out of a show-room. Remarkable 
any where, by his personal appearance, he was 
still further distinguished among the rank and 
file of mankind, by the harmless eccentricity of 
The ruling idea of his life ap- 
peared to be, that he was bound to show his 


gratitude to the country which had afforded 


him an asylum and a means of subsistence, by 
doing his utmost to turn himself into an En- 
glishman. content with paying the nation 
in general the compliment of invariably carry- 
ing an umbrella, and invariably wearing gaiters 
and a white hat, the Professor further aspired 
to become an Englishman in his habits and 
amusements, as well as in his personal appear- 
ance. Finding us distinguished, as a nation, 
by our love of athletic exercises, the little man, 
in the innocence of his heart, devoted himself 
impromptu to all our English sports and pas- 
times, whenever‘ he had the opportunity of 
joining them; firmly persuaded that he could 
adoptiour national amusements of the field, by 
an effort of will; precisely as he had adopted 
our national gaiters and our national white hat. 

I had seen him risk his limbs blindly at a 
fox-hunt and in a cricket-field; and, soon aft- 
erward, I saw him risk his life, just as blindly, 
in the sea at Brighton. We had met there ac- 
cidentally, and were bathing together. If we 
had been engaged in any exercise peculiar to 
my own nation, I should, of course, have look- 


‘ed after Pesca carefully; but, as foreigners are 
“g@nerally quite as well able to take care of 


themselves in,the water as Englishmen, it nev- 
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er occurred to me that the art of swimming 
might merely add one more to the list of man- 
ly exercises which the Professor believed that 
he could learn impromptu. Soon after we had 
both. struck out from shore, I stopped, finding 
my friend did not gain on me, and turned 
round to look for him. ‘To my horror and 
amazement, I saw nothing between me and the 
beach but two little white arms, which strug- 
gled for an instant above the surface of the wa- 
ter, and then disappeared from view. When I 
dived. for him, the poor little man was lying 
quietly coiled up at the bottom, in a hollow of 
shingle, looking by many degrees smaller than 
I had ever seen him look before. During the 
few minutes that clapsed while I was taking 
him in, the air revived him, and he ascended 
the steps of the machine with my assistance. 
With the partial recovery of his animation came 
the return of his wonderful delusion on the sub- 
ject of swimming. As soon as his chattering 
teeth would let him speak, he smiled vacant- 
ly, and said he thought it must have been the 
Cramp. 

When he had thoroughly recovered himself 
and had joined me on the beach, his warm 
Southern nature broke through all artificial En- 
glish restraints, in a moment ~ He overwhelmed 
me with the wildest expressions of affection— 
exclaimed passionately, in his exaggerated Ital- 
ian way, that he would hold his life, henceforth, 
at my disposal—and declared that he should 
never be happy again, until he had found an op- 
portunity of proving his gratitude by rendering 
me some service which I might remember, on 
my side, to the end of my days. I did my best 
to stop the torrent of his tears and protestations, 
by persisting in treating the whole adventure as 
a good subject fora joke; and succeeded at last, 
as I imagined, in lessening Pesca’s overwhelm- 
ing sense of obligationto me. Little did I think 
then—little, did I think afterward when our 
pleasant Brighton holiday had drawn to an end 
—that the opportunity of serving me for which 
my grateful companion so ardently longed, was 
soon to come; that he was eagerly to seize it on 
the instant; and that, by so doing, he was to 


turn the whole current of my existence into a. 


new charinel, and to alter me to myself almost 
past recognition. 

Yet, so it was. If I had not dived for Pro- 
fessor Pesca, when he lay under water on his 
shingle bed, I should, in all human probability, 
never have been connected with the story which 
these pages will relate—I should never, perhaps, 
have heard even the name of the woman, who 
has lived in All my thoughts, who has possessed 
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“I TURNED ON THE INSTANT, WITH MY FINGERS TIGHTENING ROUND THE 
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herself of all my energies, who has become the 
one guiding influence that now directs the pur- 
pose of my life. 


IT. 


Pesca’s face and manner, on the evening 
when we confronted each other at my mother’s 
gate, were more than sufficient to inform me 


that something extraordinary had happened. : 


It was quite useless, however, to ask him for 
an immediate explanation. Tscould only cen- 
jecture, while he was dragging me in by both 
hands, that (knowing my habits) he had come 
to the cottage to make sure of meeting me that 
night, and that he had some news to tell of an 
unusually agreeable kind. — 

We both bounced into the parlor in a highly 
abrupt and undignified manner. My mother 
sat by the open window, laughing and fanniag 
herself. Pesca was one of her especial fayor- 
ites; and his wildest eccentricities were always 
pardonable in her eyes. Poor dear soul! from 
the first moment when she found out that the 
little Professor was decply and gratefully at- 
tached to her son, she opened her heart to him 
unreservedly, and took all his puzzling forcign 
peculiarities for granted, without so much as 
attempting to understand any one of them. 

My sister Sarah, with all the advantages of 
youth, was, strangely enough, Jess pliable. She 
did full justice to Pesca’s excellent qualities of. 
heart; but she could not accept him implicitly, 
as my mother accepted him, for my sake. Her 
insular notions of propriety rose in perpetual re- 
volt against Pesca’s constitutional contempt for 
appearances ; and she was always more or less 
undisguisedly astonished at her mother’s famil- 
iarity with the eccentric little foreigner. I have 


observed, not only in my sister’s case, but in the. 


instances of others, that we of the young gener- 
ation are nothing like so hearty and so impuls- 
ive as some of our elders. I constantly see old 
people flushed and excited by the prospect of. 
some anticipated pleasure which altogether fails 
to ruffle the tranquillity of their serene grand- 
children. Are we, I wonder, quite such genuine 
boys and girls now as our seniors were, in their 
time? Has the great advance in education 
taken rather too long a stride; and are we, in 
these modern days, just the least trifle in the 
world too well brought up ? 

Without attempting to answer those questions 
decisively, I may at least récord that I never 
saw my mother and my sister together in Pesca’s 
society, without finding my mother much the 
younger woman of the twa. On this occasion, 
for example, while the old lady was laughing 
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heartily over the boyish manner in which we 
tumbled into the parlor, Sarah was perturbedly 
picking up the broken pieces of a tea-cup, which 
the Professor had knocked off the table in his 
precipitate advance to meet me at the door. 

“{ don’t know. what would have happened, 
Walter,” said my mother, “if you had delayed 
much longer. Pesca has been half-mad with 
impatience ; ‘and I have been half-mad with 
curiosity. The. Professor has brought some 
wonderful news with him, in which he says you 
are concerned; and he has cruelly refused to 
give us the smallest hint of it till his friend 
Walter appeared. 

“Very provoking: it spoils the Set,” mur- 
mured Sarah to herself, mournfully absorbed 
over the ruins of the broken cup. 

While these words were being spoken, Pesca, 
happily and fussily unconscious of the irrepar- 
able wrong which the crockery had suffered at 
his hands, was dragging a large arm-chair to the 
opposite end of the room, so as to command us 
all three; in the character of a public speaker 
addyessing, an audience. Having turned the 
chair with its back toward us, he jumped into 
it on his knees, and excitably addressed his 
small congregation of tree from an {mpromptu 
pulpit. 

** Now, my good dears,” began Pesca (who 
always said “good dears” when he meant 
‘‘worthy friends”), “listen to me. The time 
has come—I recite my good news—I speak at 
last.” 

“ Tear, hear!” said my mother, humoring the 
joke. 

‘lhe next thing he will break, mamma,” 
whispered Sarah, ‘* will be the back of the best 
arm-chair.”’ 

“TI go back into my life, and I address my- 
self to the noblest of created beings,” continued 
Pésca, vehemently apostrophizing my unworthy 
self, over the top rail of the chair. ‘* Who found 
me dead at the bottom of the sea (through 
Cramp); and who pulled me up to the top; and 
what did I say when 1 got into my own life and 
miy own clothes again?” 

‘Much more than was at all necessary,” I 
answered, as dogeedly as possible ; for the least 
encouragement in connection with this subject 
invariably let loose the Prefessor’s emotions in 
a flood of tears. 
said,” persisted Pesca, ‘that my life be- 
longed to my dear friend, Walter, for the rest 
ofmy days—and so it does. I said that I should 
iver be happy again till I had found the op- 
portunity of doing‘a good Something for Walter 
—and I have never been contentedwwith myself 
till this most blessed day. Now,” cried the en- 
thusiastie little man at the top of his voice, 
“the overflowing happiness bursts out of me at 
every pore of my skin, like a perspiration; for 


on my faith, and soul, and honor, the Some- | 


thing is done at last, and the only word to say 
now, is—Richt-all-right !” 

It may be nePessary to explain, here, that 
Pesea prided .himself on being a perfect En- 
glishman ne language, as well as in his dress, 
manners, and amusements. Having picked up 
a few of our most familiar colloquial expres- 
sions, he scattered them about over his conver- 
sation whenever they happened to occur to him, 
turning them, in his high relish for their sound 
and his general ignorance of their sense, into 
compound words and repetitions of his own, and 
always running them into each other, as if they 
censisted of one long syllable. 

‘“ Among the fine London houses where I 
teach the language of my native country,” said 
the Professor, rushing into his long-deferred 
explanation without another word of preface, 
“there is one, mighty fine, in the big place 
called Portland. You all know‘where that is? 
Yes, yes—course-of-course. The fine house, 
my good dears, has got inside it a fine family. 
A Mamma, fajr and fat; three young Misses, 
fair.and fat; two young Misters, fair and fat; 
and a Papa, the fairest and fattest of all, who 
is a mighty merchant, up to his eyes in gold— 
a fine man once, but seeing that he has got a 
naked head and two chins, fine no longer at the 
present time. Now mind! I teach the sub- 
lime Dante to the young Misses, and ah !—my- 
soul-bless-my-soul!—it is not in human lan- 
guage to say how the sublime Dante puzzles the 
pretty heads of all three! No matter—all in 
good time—and the more lessons the better for 
me. Now mind! Imagine to yourselves that 
Iam teaching the young Misses to-day, as usual. 
We are all four of us down together in the Hell 
of Dante. Atthe Seventh Circle—but no mat- 
ter for that: all the Circles are alike tothe three 
young Misses, fair and fat—at the Seventh Cir- 

cle, nevertheless, my pupils are sticking fast; 
and I to set them going again, recite, explain, 
and blow myself up red-hot with useless enthu- 


siasm, when—a creak of boots in the passage | 
outside, and in comes the golden Papa, the 


mighty merchant with the naked head and the 
two chins.—Ha! my good dears, I am closer 
than vou think for to the business, now. Have 
you been paticut, so far? or have you said to 
yourselves, Desice-what-the-deuce! Pesca is 
lon rewinded 

We deeiarced that we were deeply interested. 
The Professor went on: 

“fn his hand, the golden Papa has a letter; 
and aiter he has nade his excuse for disturbing 
us in our Internal Region with the common 


“#.ortal business of the house, he addresses him- 


scli to the three young Misses, and begins, as 
you English begin every thing in this blessed 
world that you have to say, with a great O. 
*‘O, my dears,’ says the mighty merchant, ‘I 
have got here a letter from my friend, Mr. 
>the name has slipped out of my mind; 


but n0 matter; weshall come back to that: ves, 
yes—right-all-right). Sothe Papa says, ‘I have 
got a letter from my friend, the Mister ;, and he 
wants a recommend froin .me, of a drawing- 


master, to go down to his house in the country.’ 
My-soul-bless-my-soul! when I heard the golden 
papa say those words, if I had been big enough 
to reach up to him, I should have put my arms 
round his neck, and pressed him to my bosom 
in a long and gratefulyhug! “As it was, I only 
bounced upon my chajy. My seat was on thorns, 
and my soul wa fire to speak; but I held 
my tongue, and let Papa go on. 
know,’ says this good man of money, twiddling 
his friend’s letter this way and that, in his gold- 
en fingers and thumbs, ‘ perhaps you know, my 
dears, of a drawing-master that I can recom- 
mend?’ The three young Misses all look at 
each other, and then say (with the indispensa- 
ble great O to begin), ‘O, dear no, Papa! But 
here is Mr. Pesca—’ At the mention of my- 
self I can hold no longer—the thought of you, 
my good dears, mounts like blood to my head 
—I start from my seat, as if a spike had grown 
up from the ground through the bottom of my 
chair—I address myself to the mighty mer- 
chant, and I say (English phrase), ‘ Dear Sir, I 
have the man! The first and foremost draw- 
ing-master of the world! Recommend him by 
the post to-night, and send him off, bag and 
baggage (English phrase again—ha?), send him 
off, bag and baggage, by the train to-morrow!’ 
‘Stop, stop,’ says the Papa, ‘is he a forcigner 
oran Englishman?’ ‘English to the bone of his 
back,’ I answer. ‘Respectable?’ says Papa. 
‘Sir,’ I say (for this last question of his out- 
rages me, and I have done being familiar with 
him), ‘Sir, the immortal fire of genius burns in 
this Englishman’s bosom, and, what is more, 
his father had it before him!’ ‘Never mind,’ 
says the golden barbarian of a Papa, ‘never mind 
about his genius, Mr. Pesca. We don’t want 
genius in this country, unless it is accompanied 
by respectability—and then we are very glad to 
have it, very glad indeed. Can your friend 
produce testimonials—letters that speak to his 
character?’ I wave my hand negligently. 
‘Letters? I say. ‘Ila! my-soul-bless-my- 
soul! I should think so, indeed! Volumes of 
letters antl port-folios of testimonials, if you 
like?’ ‘One or two will do,’ says this man of 
phlegm and money. ‘Let him send them to 
me, with his name and address. And—stop, 
stop, Mr. Pesca—before you go to your friend, 
you had better take a note.’ ‘Bank-note! I 
say, indignantly. ‘No bank-note, if you please, 
till my brave Englishman has earned it first.’ 
‘Bank-note?’ says Papa, in a great surprise, 
‘who talked of bank-note? I mean a note of 
the terms—a memorandum of what he is ex- 
pected to do. Go on with your lesson, Mr. 
Pesca, and I will give you the necessary extract 
from my friend’s letter.’ Down sits the man 
of merchandise and moncy to his pen, ink, and 
paper; and down I go once again into the Hell 
of Dante, with my three young Misses after me. 
In ten minutes’ time the note is written, and 
the boots of Papa are creaking themselves away 
in the passage outside. Frém that moment, on 
my faith, and soul, and honor, I know nothing 
more! ‘The glorious thought that I have caught 
my opportunity at last, and that my grateful 
service for my dearest friend in the world is as 
good as done already, flies up into my head and 
makes me drunk. Howl pull my young Misses 
and myself out of our IWfernal Region again, 
how my other business is done afterward, how 
my little bit of dinner slides itself down my 
throat, I know no more than a man in the moon. 
Enough for me, that here Iam, with the mighty 
merchant’s note in my hand, as large as life, as 
hot as fire, and as happy as a king! Ha! ha! 
ha! right-right-right-all-right!” Here the Pro- 
fessor waved the memorandum of terms over 
his head, and ended his long and voluble narra- 
tive with his shrill Italian parody on an English 
cheer. 
My mother- rose the moment he had done, 
with flushed cheeks and brightened eyes. She 


caught the little man warmly by both hands. 


‘* My dear, good Pesca,” she said, ‘‘I never 
doubted your true affection for Walter—but I 
am more than ever persuaded of it now !” 

“TI am sure we are very much obliged to Pro- 
fessor Pesca, for Walter’s sake,” added Sarah. 
She half rose, while she spoke, as if to approach 
the arm-chair, in her turn; but, observing that 
Pesca was rapturously kissing my mother’s 


hands, looked serious, and resumed her scat. . 


“If the familiar little man treats my mother in 
that way, how will he treat me?” Faces some- 
times tell truth; and that was unquestionably 
the thought in Sarah’s mind, as she sat down 
again. 

Although I was myself. gratefully sensible of 
the kindness of Pesca’s motives, my spirits were 
hardly so much elevated as they ought to have 
been by the prospect of future employment now 
placed before me. When the Professor had 
quite done with my mother’s hands, and when 
I had warmly thanked him for his interference 
on my behalf, I asked to be allowed to look at 
the note of terms which his respectable patron 
had drawn up for my inspection. . 

Pesca handed me the paper, with a trinmph- 
ant flourish of the hand. 

“Read!” said the little man, majestically. 
“JT promise you, my friend, the writing of the 
golden Papa speaks with a tongue oftiumpets 
for itself.” 

The note of terms was plain, straightforward, 
and comprehensive, at any rate. It informed 


Cc, 

First, That Frederick Fairlie, Esquire, of Lim- 
meridge House, Cumberland, wanted to engage 
the services of a thoroughly competent drawing- 
master, for a period of four monthis certain. 

Secondly, That the duties which the master 
was expected to perform would be of a two-fold 
kind. Ile was to superintend the instruction of 
two young ladies in the art of painting in water- 
colors; and he was to devote his leisure time, 
afterward, to the business of arranging and 


‘Perhaps you | 


mounting a valuable collection of drawings 
which had been suffered to fall into a condition 
of total neglect. 

Thirdly, That the terms offered to the per- 
son who should undertake and properly perform 
these duties, were four guineas a week; that he 
was to reside at Limmeridge House; and that 
he was to be treated there on the footing of a 
gentleman. 

Fourthly, and lastly, That no person need 

think of applying for this situation, unless he 
could furnish the most unexceptionable refer- 
ences to character and abilities. The references 
were to be sent to Mr. Fairlie’s friend in Lon- 
don, who was empowered to conclude all neces- 
sary arrangements. ‘These instructions were 
followed by the name and address of Pesca’s 
employer in Portland-place—and there the note, 
or memorandum, ended. 
- The prospect which this offer of an engage- 
ment held out was certainly an attractive one. 
The employment was likely to be both easy and 
agreeable ; it was proposed to me at the autumn 
time of year when I was least occupied; and 
the terms, judging by my personal experience in 
my profession, were surprisingly liberal. I knew 
this ; I knew that I ought to consider myself 
very fortunate if I succeeded in securing the 
offered employment—and yet, no sooner had I 
read the memorandum than I felt an inexplica- 
ble unwillingness within me to stir in the mat- 
ter. I had never in the whole of my previous 
experience found my duty and my inclination 
so painfully and so unaccountably at variance 
as I found them now. 

“*Oh, Walter, your father never had such a 
chance as this!” said my mother, when she had 
read the note of terms and’ had handed it back 
to me. 

“Such distinguished people to know,” re- 
marked Sarah, straightening herself in her 
chair ; ‘‘and on such gratifying terms of equal- 
ity, too!” 

‘*Yes, yes; the terms, in every scnse, are 
tempting enough,” Treplied, impatiently. ‘ But, 
before I send in my testimonials, I should like 
a little time to consider—” : 


** Consider !” exclaimed my mother. ‘* Why, 


Walter, what is the matter with-you!” 
**Consider!” echoed my sister. ‘‘What a 
very extraordinary thing to say, under the cir- 
cumstances 
Consider!” chimed in the Professor. What 
is there to consider about ? Answer me this! 
Have you not been complaining of your health, 


and have you not been longing for what you call ¢ 


asmack of the country breeze? Well! there 
in your hand is the paper that offers you per- 
petual choking mouthfuls of country breeze, for 
four months’ time. Is it notso? Ha? Again 
—you want money. Well! Is four golden 
guineas a week nothing? My-soul-bless-my- 


soul! only give it to m#e—and my boots shall. 


creak like the golden Papa’s, with a sense of 
the overpowering richness of the man who walks 
in them! Four guineas a week, and, more than 


that, the charming society of two young Misses » 


and, more than that, your bed, your breakfast, 
your dinner, your gorging English teas and 
lunches and drinks of foaming beer, all for no- 
thing—why, Walter, my dear good friend— 
deuce-what-the-deuce !—for the first time in my 
life I have not eyes enough in my head to look, 
and wonder at you!” , 

Neither my mother’s evident astonishment at 
my behavior, nor Pesca’s fervid enumeration of 
the advantages offered to me by the new em- 
ployment, had any effect in shaking my unrea- 
sonable disinclination to go to Limmeridge 
House. After starting all the petty objections 
that I could think of to going to Cumberland ; 
and after hearing them answered, one after an- 
other, to my own complete discomfiture, I tried 
to set up a last obstacle by asking what was to 
become of my pupils in London, while I was 
teaching Mr. Fairlie’s young ladies to sketch 
from nature. The obvious answer to this was 
that the yreater part of them would be away on 
their autumn travels, and that the few who re- 
mained at home might be confided to.the care 
of one of my brother, drawing-masters, whose 
pupils I had once taken off his hands under 
similar circumstances. My sister reminded me 
that this gentleman had expressly placed his 
services at my disposal, during the present sea- 
son, in case I wished to leave town; my mother 
seriously appealed to me not to let an idle ca- 
price stand in the way of my own interests and 
my own health; and Pesca piteously entreated 
that I would not wound him to the heart, by 
rejecting the first grateful offer of service that 
he had been able to make to the man who had 
saved his life. 

The evident sincerity and affection which in- 
spired these remonstrances would have influ- 
enced any man with an atom of good feeling in 
his composition. Though I could not conquer 
my own unaccountable perversity, I had at least 
virtue gnough to be heartily ashamed of it, and 
to end the discussion pleasantly by giving way 
and promising to do all that was wanted of me. 
The rest of the evening passed merrily cnough 
in humorous anticipations of my coming life 
with the two voung ladies in Cumberland. 
Pesca, inspired by our national grog, which ap- 
peared to get into his head, in the most marvel- 
ons manner, five minutes after it had gone down 
his throat, asseried his claims to be considered 
a complete Englishman by making a series of 
speeches in rapid succession ; proposing my mo- 
ther’s health, my sister’s health, my health, and 
the healths, in mass, of Mr. Fairlie and the two 
young Misses; pathetically returning thanks 
himself, immediately afterward, for the whole 
patty. ‘‘A secret, Walter,” said my little friend, 
confidentially, as we walked home together. ‘I 
am flushed by the recollection of my own elo- 
quence. My soul bursts itself with ambition. 
One of these days, I go into your noble Parlia- 


ment. It is the dream of my whole life to be 
Honorable Pesca, M.P. !” 

The next morning I sent my testimonials 
to the Professor’s employer in Portland-place 
Three days passed ; and I concluded, with secret 
satisfaction, that my papers had not been found 
sufliciently explicit. On the fourth day, how- 
ever, an answer came. It announced that My 
Fairlie accepted my services, and requested nc 
to start for Cumberland immediately. A}] the 
necessary instructions for my journey were Care. 
fully and clearly added in a postscript. 

I made my arrangements, unwillingly enouch 
for leaving London early the next day. Toward 
evening Pesca looked in, on his way to a dinner- 
party, to bid me good-by. 

‘I shall dry my tears in your absence,” said 
the Professor, gayly, ‘ with this glorious thought, 
It is my auspicious hand that has given the first 
push to your fortune in the world. Go, my 
friend! When your sun shines in Cumberland 
(English proverb), in the name of Heaven, make 
your hay. Marry one of the two young Misses - 
inherit the fat lands of Fairlie; become Honor. 
able Hartright, M.P.; and when vou are on the 
top of the ladder, remember that Pesca, at the 
bottom, has done it all!” 

I tried to laugh with my little friend over his 
parting jest, but my spirits were not to be com- 
manded. Something jarred in me almost pain- 
fully, while he was speaking his light farewell 
words. 

When I was left alone again, nothing re- 
mained to be done but to walk to the Hamp- 
stead Cottage and bid my mother and Sarah 
good-by. 


Tue heat had;been painfully oppressive all 
day ; and it was now a close and sultry night. 

My mother and sister had spoken so many 
last words, and had begged me to wait another 
five minutes so many times, that it was nearly 
midnight when the servant locked the garden- 
gate behind me. Iwalked forward a few paces 
on the shortest way back to London; then 
stopped, and hesitated. 

The moon was full and broad in the dark blue 
starless sky ; and the broken ground of the heath 
looked wild enough in the mysterious light to 
be hundreds of miles away from the great city 
that lay beneath it. The idea of descending 
any sooner than I could help into the heat and 
gloom of London repelled me. The prospect 
of going to bed in my airless chambers, and thie. 
prospect of gradual suffocation, seemed, in my 
present restless frame of mind and body, to be 
one andthe same thing. I determined to stroll 
home in the purer air, by the most roundabout 
way I could take; to follow the white winding 
paths across the lonely heath; and to approach 
London through its most open suburb by strik- 
ing into the Finchley-road, and so getting back, 
in the cool of the new morning, by the western 
side of the Regent’s Park. 

I wound my way down slowly over the Heath, 
enjoying the divine stillness of the scene, and 
admiring the soft alternations of light and shade 
as they followed each other over the broken 
ground on every side of me. So long as I was 
proceeding through this first and prettiest part 
of my night-walk, my mind remained passively 
open to the impressions produced by the view; 
and I thought but little on any subject—indeed, 
so far as my own sensations were concerned, I 
can hardly say that I thought at all. : 

But when I had left the Heath, and had 
turned into the by-road, where there was less 
to see, the ideas naturally engendered by tha 
approaching change in my habits and occupa. 
tions, gradually drew more and more of my at- 
tention exclusively to themselves. By the time 
I had arrived at the end of the road, I had be- 
come completely absorbed in my own fanciful 
visions of Limmeridge House, of Mr. Fairlic, 
and of the two ladies whose practice in the art 
of water-color painting I was so soon to super- 
intend. 

I had now arrived at that particular point of 
my walk where four roads met —the road to 
Hampstead, along which I had returned; the 
road to Finchley and Barnet; the road to Hen- 
don; and the road back to London. I had me- 
chanically turned in this latter direction, and 
was strolling along the lonely high-road—idly 
wondering, I remember, what the Cumberland 
young ladies would look like —when, in one 
moment, every drop of blood in my body was 
brought to a stop by the touch of a hand laid 
lightly and suddenly on my shoulder from be- 
hind me. 

I turned on the instant, with my fingers tight- 
ening round the handle of my stick. 

There, in the middle of the broad, bright 
high-road—there, as if it had that moment 
sprung out of the earth or dropped from the 
heaven—stood the figure of a solitary Woman, 
dressed from head to foot in white garments ; 
her face bent in grave inquiry on mine, her 
hand pointing to the dark cloud over London, 
as I faced her. 

I was far too seriously startled by the sud- 
denness with which this extraordinary appari- 
tiun stood before me, in the dead cf night and 
in that lonely place, to ask what she wanted. 
The strange woman spoke first. 

‘Ts that the road to Londen?” she said, 

I looked attentively at her, as she put mat 
singular question to me. It was then 
one o’clock. All I could discern distinetly ly 
the moonlight, was a colorless, youthful face, 
meagre and sharp to look at, about the checks 
and chin; large, grave, wistfully-attentive eyes 5 
nervous, uncertain lips; and light hair of a pale, 
brownish-yellow hue. There was nothing wild, 
nothing immodest in her manner: it was quict 
and self-controlled, a little melancholy and 4 
little touched by suspicion; not exactly the 
manner of a lady, and, at the same time, not 
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the manner of a woman in the humblest rank 
of life. The voice, little as I had yet heard of 
it, had something curiously still and mechanical 
in its tones, and the utterance was remarka tbly 
rapid. She held a small bag in her hand: and 
her dress—bonnet, shawl, and gown all of white 
—was, so far as I could guess, certainly not 
composed of very delicate or very expensive 
materials. Her ‘figure was slight, and rather 
above the average hei: ezht—her gait and actions 
free from the slightest appro: ach to extrava- 
gance. This was all that [ could observe of 
her, in the dim light and under the perplex- 
ingly-strange circumstances of our mecting. 
What sort “of woman she was, and how she 
came to be out alone in thie high- road, an hour 
after midnight, I altogether “failed to. guess. 
The one thing of which I felt certain was, that 
the grossest of mankind could not have tniscon- 
strued her motive in speaking, even at that sus- 
picionsly late hour and in that suspiciously lone- 
ly place. 

“Did you hear me?” she said, still quietly’ 
and rapidly, and without the least fretfulness 
or impatience. ‘“*T asked if that was the way 
to London.” 

“ Yes,’ I replied, ‘‘ that is the way: it leads 
to St. John’s Wood and the Re; gent’s Park. 
You must excuse my, not answering you before. 
I was rather startléd by your sudden appear- 
ance in the road; and I am, even now, quite 
unable to account for it.” 

‘*You don’t suspect me of doing any thing 
wrong, do you? I have done nothing wrong. 
I have met with an accident—I am very nnfor- 
tunate in being here alone so late. Why do 
you suspect me of doing wrong ?” 

She spoke with unnecessary earnestness and 
agitation, and shrank back from me several 
paces. I did my best to reassure her. — 

‘* Pray don’t suppose that I have any idea of 
suspecting) you,” I said, “for any other wish 
thin to be of ‘assistance to you, ‘if I can. I 
only wondered at your appearance in the road, 
becausé it seemed to me to be empty the instant 
before I saw you.” 

She turned, and pointed back to a place at 
the junction of the road to London and the 
road to Hampstead, where there was a gap in 
the hedge. : 

“T heard you coming,” she said, ‘ ‘and liid 
there to see what sort of man you were, before 
I risked speaking. I doubted and fe sared about 
it till you passed; and then I was obliged to 
steal after you, and touch you.” 

Steal after me, and touch me? Why not call 
tome? Strange, to say the least of it. 

“ May I trust you?” she asked. ‘‘ You don’t 
think the worse of me because I have met with 
an accident?” She stopped in confusion ; shift- 
ed her bag from one hand to the other; and 
sighed bitterly. 

The loneliness and helplessness of the wo- 
man touched me. ‘The natural impulse to as- 
sist her and to spare her,. got the better of the 
judgment, the caution, the worldly tact, which® 
an elder, wiser, and c@lder man might have 
summoned to help him in this strange emer- 
gency. 

‘You may trust mé for any harmless pur- 
pose,” I said. “If it troubles you to explain 
your strange situation to me, don’t think of re- 
turning to the subject again. I have no right 
to ask you for any explanations. Teil me how 
I can help you; and if I can, I will.” 

‘‘You are very kind, and I am very, very 
thankful to have met you.” ‘The first touch of 
- womanly tenderness that I had heard from her, 
trembled in her voice as she said the words; 
but no tears glistened in those large, wistfully 
attentive eyes of hers, which were still fixed on 
me, ‘*I have only been in London once be- 
fore,” she went on, more and more rapidly; 
‘‘and I know nothing about that side of it, 


yonder. Can I get a fly, or a carriage of any 
kind? Is it too late? I don’t know. If you 


could show me where to get a fly—and if you 
will only promise not to interfere -with me, and 
to let me leave you, when and how I please—I 
have a friend in London who will be glad to re- 
ceive me—I want nothing else—will you prom- 
ise ?” 

She looked anxiously up and down the road; 
shifted her bag again from one hand to the 
other; repeated the words, ‘‘ Will you prom- 
isc ?”’ and looked hard in my face, with a plead- 
ing fear and confusion that it troubled me to 
sec. 

What could Ido? Here was a stranger ut- 
terly and helplessly at my mercy—and that 
stranger a forlorn woman. No house was near; 
ho one was passing whom I could consult; and 
no earthly right existed on my part ta give me 
a power of control over her, even if I had known 
how to exercise it. I trace these lines, self- 
distrustfully, with the shadows of after-events 
darkening the very paper I write on; and still 
I say, what could I do? 

What I did do, was to try and gain time by 
questioning her. 

“Are you sure that your friend in London 
a receive’ you at such a late hour as this?” I 

“Quite sure. Only say you will let me Icave 
You wen and how I please—only say you won't 
luterfcre with me, Will you promise 2” 

As slie repeated the words for the third time, 
she came close to me, and laid her hand, with 

a sudden gentle stealthiness, on my bosom—a 
thin hand; a cold hand (when I removed it 
with mine) even on that sultry night.. Remem- 
ber that I was young; remember ‘that the hand 
which touched me was a woman’s. | 9 
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“Will 

you promise 

One w vord! The little familiar word that is 
ry body’s lips, every hour in the day. 

and I tremble, now, when I write it. 


on ever 
Oh me! 
We set our faces toward London, and walked 


_ people strolled on Sundays ? 


_to herself. 


on together in the first still hour of the new:day 
—I, and this woman, whose name, whose char- 
— whose story, whose objects in lite, a 
ery presence by my side, at that moment, wer 
fathomless mysteries‘to me. It was like a 
dream. Was I Walter Hartright? Was this 
the well-known, uneventful road, where holiday 
Had I really left, 
little more than an hour since, the quiet, decent, 
conventionally-domestic atmosphere of my mo- 
ther’s cottage? I was too bewilde: ‘ed—too con- 
scious also of a vague sense of something like 
self-reproach—to speak to my strange compan- 
ion for some minutes. It was her voice again 
that first broke the silence between us. 

‘¢T want to ask you something,” she said, sud- 
denly. ‘*Do you know many people in London?” 

‘Yes, a great many.” 

Fé Many men of rank and title?” There was 
an unmistakable tone of suspicion in the strange 
question. I hesitated about answering it. 

I said, after a moment's silence. 

““ Many”—she came to a full stop, and looked 
me searchingly in the face— many men of the 
rank of Baronet ?” 

Too much: astonished to reply, I questioned 
her in my turn. ; 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

‘Because I hope, for my own sake, there is 
one Baronet that you don’t know.” 

*¢ Will you tell me his name ?” 

can daren’t—I forget myself, when 
I mention. it.” She spoke loudly and almost 
fiercely, raised her clenched hand in the air, 
and shook it passionately ; then, on a sudden, 
controlled herself again, and added, in tones 
lowered to a whisper: “Tell me which,of them 
you know.’ 

I could hardly refuse to humor her in such a 
trifle, and I mentioned three names. ‘Iwo, the 
names of fathers of families whos¢ danghters 
I taught; one, the name of a bachelor who had 
onee taken me a cruise in his yacht, to make 
sketches for him. 

‘Ah! you don’t know him,” she said, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘* Are you a man of rank and 
title yourself?” 

‘Kar from it. I am only a drawing-master.” 

As the reply passed my lips—a little bitterly, 
perhaps—she took my arm with the abr uptness 
which characterized all her actions. 

‘* Not a man of rank and title,” she repeated 
“Thank God! I may trust Aun.” 

I had hitherto contrived to master4ny curios- 
ity out of consideration for my companion ; but 
it got the better of me, now. 

‘‘T am afraid you have serious reason to com- 
plain of some man of rank_and title?” I said. 

“Tam afraid the baronet, whose name you are 
unwilling to mention to me, has done you some 
grievous wrong? Is he the cause of your being 
out here at this strange time of nicht! _ 

‘Don’t ask me; don’t make me talk of it,” 
she answered. ‘‘I’m not fit, now. I have been 
cruclly used and cruelly wronged. You will be 
kinder than.ever, if you will walk on fast, and 
not speak tome. I sadly want to he silent-—I 
sadly want to quict myself, if I ean.” 

We moved forward again at a quick pace ; 


_and for half an hour, at least, not a word pass- 


ed on either side. From time to time, being 
forbidden to make any more inquiries, I stole a 
look at her face. It was always the same; the 
lips close shut, the brow frowning, the eyes look- 
ing straight forward, eagerly and vet absently. 
We had reached the first houses, and were close 
on the new Wesleyan College, before her set 


features relaxed, and she spoke once more. 


‘¢Do you live in London?” she said. 

“Yes.” As I answered, it struck me that 
she might have formed some intention of ap- 
pealing to me for assistance or advice, and that 
I ought to spare her a possible disappointment 
by warning her of my approaching absence from 
home. So I added: ‘‘ But to-morrow I shall be 
away from London for some time. I am going 
into the country.” 

“Where?” she asked. ‘* North, or south ?” 

North—to Cumberland.” 

‘“‘Cumberland!” she repeated the word ten- 
derly. ‘¢*Ah! I wish I was going there, too. I 
was once happy in Cumberland.” 

Itried again to lift the vailthat hung between 
this woman and me. 

‘‘Perhaps you were born,” [ said, ‘in the 
beautiful Lake country.’ 

“No,” she answered. ‘I was born in Hamp- 
shire; but I once went to school for a little 
while inCumberland. Lakes? I don’t remem- 
ber hny lakes. It’s Limmeridge village, and 
Limmeridge House, I should lilee to sce again.’ 

It was my turn, now, to stop suddenly. In 
the excited state of my curiosity, at-that mo- 
ment, the chance reference to Mr. Fairlie’s place 
of residence, on the lips of my strange compan- 
ion, staggered me with astonishment. 

“Did you hear any body calling after us?” she 
asked, looking up and down the road affrighted- 
ly, the instant I stopped. 

‘‘No, no. I was only struck by the name of 
Limmeridge House—I heard it “mentioned by 
some Cumberland people a few days since.’ 

“Ah! not my people. Mrs. F: dirlie is dead ; 
and her husband is dead; and their little cirl 
may be married and cone away by this tt me. I 
can't say who lives at Limmeridge now. If any 
more are left there of that name, [ only know | 
love them for Mrs. Fairlie’s sake.” 

She seemed about to say more; but while she 
was speaking, we came within view of the turn- 
pike, at the top of the Avenue Road. Her hand 
tightened round my arm, and she looked anx- 
jously at the gate before us. 

“Is the turnpike man loéking out?” she asked. 

He was not looking out; no one else was near 
the place when we “passed through the gate. 
The sight of the gas-lamps and louses seemed 
to agitate her, and to make her impatient. 

“This is London,” she said. ‘Do you see 


Don’t forget 
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any carriage I can get? I amtired and fright- 
ened. = Want to shut myself in, and be driven 
away. 

I Satibeca to her that we must walk a little 
further to get to a cab-stand, unless we were 
fortunate enough to meet with an empty vehicle ; 
and then tried to resume the subject of Cum- 
berland. It was useless. That idea of shut- 
ting herself in, and being driven away, had now 
got full possession of her mind. ‘She could 
think and talk of nothing else. 

We had hardly proceeded a third of the way 
down the Avenue-road, when I saw a cab draw 
up at a house a few doors below us, on the op- 
posite side of the way. A gentleman got out 
and let himself in at the garden door. I hailed 
the cab, as the driver got on the box again. 
When we crossed the road, my companion’s im- 
patience inecrersed to such an extent that she 
almost forced me to run. 

**Tt’s so late,” she said. 
hurry because it’s 50 late.” 

‘If can’t take you, Sir, if you’re not going 
toward Tottenham court-road,” said the driver, 
civilly, when I opened the cab door. ‘* My 
horse is dead beat, and I can’t get him no fur- 
ther than the stable.” 

“Yes, yes. That will do for me. I’m going 
that way—T’ m going that way.” She spoke 
with¢breathless eagerness, atid pressed by me 
into the cab, 

J had assured myself that the man was sober 
as well as civil, before I let her enter the vehicle. 
And now, when she was seated inside, I entreat- 
ed her to let me see her set down safely at her 
destination. . 

‘*No, no, no;” she said, vehemently. 
quite safe and quite happy now. If you are a 
gentleman, remember your promise. Let him 
drive on, till stop him. Thank you—eh! thank 
you, thank you!” 

My hand was on the cab door. She caught 
it in hers, kissed it, and pushed it away. The 
eab drove off at the same moment—I started 
into the road, with some vague idea of stopping 
it again, I hardly knew why—hesitated from 
dread of frightening and distressing her—eailed, 
at last, but not loudly enough to attract the 
dviver’s attention. ‘The sound of the wheels 
crew fainter in the distance—the cab melted 
into the black shadows on the road—the woman 
in white was gone. & 


‘*‘T am only in a 


Tm 


Ten minutes, or more, had passed. I was 
still on the same side of the way; now mechan- 
ically walking forward a few paces; now stop- 
ping again absently. At one moment, I found 
myself doubting the reality of my own adven- 
ture; at another, I was perplexed and distressed 
by an uneasy sense of having done wrong, which 


yet left me confusedly ignorant of how I could | 


have done sight. I hardly knew where I was 
going, or what I meant to do next; I was con- 
scious of nothing but the confusion of my own 
thoughts, when I was abruptly recalled to my- 
self — awakened I might almost say — by the 
sound of rapidly approaching wheels close be- 
hind me, 

I was on the dark side of the road, in the 
thick shadow of some garden trees, when I 
stopped to look round. On the opposite, and 
lighter, side of the way, a short distance below 
me, a policeman was strolling along in the di- 
rection of the Regent’s Park. 

The carriage passed me—an open chaise 
driven by two men. 

Stop !”” cried one. There’s 
Let’s ask him.” 

The horse was instantly pulled up, a few yards 
beyond the dark place where I stood. 

Policeman !” cried the first speaker. Have 
you seen a woman pass this way ?” 

‘¢ What sort of woman, Sir?” 

A woman in a lavender-colored gown—” 

‘¢ No, no,”’ interposed the second man. “ The 
clothes we gave her were found on her bed. She 
must have gone away in the clothes she wore 
when she came to us. In white, policeman. A 
woman in white.” 

‘‘T haven't seen her, Sir.” 

“If you, or any of your men meet with the 
woman, stop her,-and send her in careful keep- 
ing to that address. Ill pay all expenses, and 
a fair reward into the bargain.” 

The policeman looked at the card that was 
handed down to him. 

“Why are we to stop her, Sir? What has 
she done?” 

“Done! 


a policeman. 


She has escaped from my Asylum. 
: a woman in white. Drive on.” 
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OURSELVES. 


W* are compelled this week to abridge our 

editorials and the Lounger, in order to 
make room for the commencement of the New 
Tare, ny which we publish 
on the preeeding pages. From all that we ean 
learn, we think we are justified in saying that 
Mr. Collins stakes his reputation on the success 
of this story. 

We congratulate our readers on the simul- 
taneous appearance of serials by Charles Dick- 
ens, George W. Curtis, and Wilkie Collins in 
our pages. No periodical that we know of con- 
tains such an assemblage. 

We avail ourselves of this oceasion to state 
that our readers may hereafter rely upon find- 
ing in the columns of the Week/y the best 


. serial tales that may be written by British and 


American writers. For five cents weekly we 
intend to furnish the cream of contemporaneous 
literature of fiction. 

Iig@Mdition, we shall continue as heretcfore to 
present a full summary of the news of the day, 
with such illustrations as occasion may seem to 
require. While we shall continue to eschew 
those topics which are unsuited ‘for the family 
circle, we shall illustrate every event which af- 
fords proper scope for the designer’s pencil. 

The large circulation of the Week/y, pounLE 
THAT OF ANY OTHER ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, encourages us to 
persevere in the path we have pursued. Our 
redders may confidently expect to obtain in the 
Weekly the best matter and the best illustra- 
tions that can be procured in this country and 
abroad. 


LOUIE 


A SALUTARY LAW. 


“*Ix good old colony times” there was a law 
which compelled every body to vote. The recu- 
sants Were roundly fined—upon the: principle that 
a citizen had no more right to be recreant to one 
social duty than another, and that least of all 
should he be excused for indifference to the most 
fundamental of the whole list. : 

It is very easy to ask, Why should a man vote 
if he don’t want to? Lut it is just as easy to ask, 
Why should he serve on juries, or do military duty, 
or to be taxed for schooky, if he does not want to? 
And the answer is, that it is a common venture, 
and the voice of all is necessary for the moral 
weight and prestige, without which skepticism 
may endanger success. 

For instance, upon shipboard, a passt nger might 
say that, for the common security, every body ought 

to be made to work at the pumps, incase of ex- 
tremity; but that he would have nothing to do 
with deciding whether they should be worked or 
not. In case of actual extremity this might be 
unnecessary ; but in a question not involving im. — 
mediate risk it would Le different; and if fifteen 
people out of twenty declined to express an opin- 
ion as to what should be done, they would have so 
embarrassed the five with hesitation and doubt, as 
probably to peril the whole. Where men work 
with conscious sympathy, they work with a will, 
and produce results worth something; and in a 
country of popular institutions, in which the wel- 
fare of the whole depends upon the proper admin- 
istration of the government, it is the duty of every 
man to insist that his neighbor shall not shirk ‘his 
share of the responsibility. 

If a man have no opinion about men and meas- 
ures—if he betray so little interest in the means 
by which personal liberty is secured and the ends 
of the government fullilled—as to pride himself 
upon knowing nothing about the matter, then he 
is just the person to be bribed by interest or preju- 
dice; and is so much bad material in the State. 

An actual compulsory Iaw to vote would be 
rather despotic, and the object sought might bet- 
ter be achieved in another way. But every young 
man in the country ought to understand that there 
is nothing more ludicrous and contemptible than 
the idea that it is ‘‘ gentlemanly” not to use the- 
rights and fulfill the duties of a free man. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON IN ITALY.’ 


LET us try to be just. Mrs. Browning has writ- 
ten a poem in which she says that a great man 
wanted to do a great deed, and wicked men made 
it impossible. That is the way in which she writes 
the history of the late Italian war. 

The Emperor has written his history in the form 
of a letter to his brother of Sardinia. ‘It is req- 
uisite,’’ he says, ‘‘ to lay aside illusions and sterile 
regrets, and to examine carefully the real state of 
affairs.” Those are the wortds of a statesman. 

We have never regarded Louis Napoleon asa 
moral monster, but simply as an ambitious and 
unscrupulous man. - lor sometime during the sum- 
mer the path of his ambition’was. coincident with 
that of Italian liberty. When his movement was 
threatened, as he supposed, by Europe, he stopped, 
and went back to Paris. His perfurmare cer- 
tainly did not come up to his programme. But, 
for one, the Lounger is ready to pardon to Louis 
Napoleon on this occasion what he is obliged to 
pardon to himself every day. The question is, 
Has he done nothing, oniwetin than nothing? Has 
he betrayed Italy because he has not done all that 
Italy hoped, and but a part of what he promised 
Italy to do? 

Irankly, it seems to us, not. He has unques- 
tionably started the roots of Austria in Italy. He 
has revived the Italians’ faith in themselves. Ex- 
cept for Louis Napoleon, would the million-musket 
project be in such activity—would Garibaldi be 
where he is? That he did this for the sake of 
Italy, of liberty, of humanity, etc.; there is no 
proof. And so long as the movement is explicable 
upon the theory of the covp-@éut and of ell his 
career hitherto, so long it will naturally be ex- 
plained by it. 

Still, the march of Louis Nep: 
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marks the beginning of am of 
tional life there. With rl 
as Italian fortresses—wi'l: 
Comacchio freed trom ihe the 
union of Lombardy, of Parnia, and ef Piacenzai— 


with a common flag, customs, and cyrrency--with 
a system of representation, and foreiga interven- 
tion abandoned—with Venice occupied by an Ital- 

ian army, and a “‘ moderate liberty” every where 
int roduced—with all these results, is it possible to 
say that Louis Napoleon has altogether betrayed 
italy ? 
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EN ROUTE FOR HARPER'S 
FERRY. 


Oor artist, Porte Crayon, who was one of the 
first at Harper’s Ferry after the late outbreak, and 
who has since followed up the affair with patient¢ 
attention, has sent us the above design, representing 
the rush to Harper's Ferry from all parts of Vir- 
ginia and Marvland. Old and voung seem to have 
been quite excited, and to have marched with ar- 
dor, not knowing what they might not haye to 
encounter at the end of their journey. 


TRUMP S. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE BELCH PLATFORM. 


© My dear Mr. Newt, as a friend who has the 
highest respect for you, and the tirmest faith in 
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your future, I am sure you will allow me to say 
one thing.”’ 

“Oh! certainly, my dear Belch; say two,” 
replied Abel, with the utmost suavity, and se- 
cretly wondering whether he or the General 
were the cleverer man. 

‘*T have no peculiar ability, I know,” contin- 
ued the other, ‘but I have, perhaps, a little 
more experience than you. We old men, you 
know, always plume ourselves upon experience, 
which we make do duty for all the virtues and 
all the talents.” 

‘‘ And it is trained for that service by being 
merely a synonym for a knowledge of all the 
sins and rascalities,” said Abel, smiling, as he 
blew rings of smoke and passed the decanter to 
General Belch. 

“True,” replied the other; “very true. I 
see, my dear Newt, that you have had your 
eyes and your mind open, as I knew you must 
have had. And since we are going to act to- 
gether—since, in fact, we are interested in the 
same plans—”’ 


‘* And principles,” interrupted Abcl, laying | 
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his head back, and looking with half-closed 
eyes at the vanishing smoke. 

* Oh yes, I was coming to that—in the same 
plans and principles, it is well that we should 
understand each other perfectly.” 

General Belch paused, looked at Abel, and 
took snuff. 

‘*T think we do already,” replied Abel. 

*¢ Still there are one or two points to which I 
would call your attention. In preparing your 
speech there are two great points to remember. 
One is, that you can not be too careful of what 
you say in regard to its bearing upon the party; 
and the other is, a general rule that the Public 
is an ass, but you must never Jet it know you 
think so. If there is one thing which the party 
has practically proved, it is that the people have 
no will of their own, but are sheep in the hands 
of the shepherd.” . 

The Geveral took snuff again. 

‘** The Public, then, is an ass and a sheep?” 
inquired Abel. | 

‘* Yes,” said the General, ‘‘ an ass in capac- 
ity, and in preference of a thistle diet; a sheep 
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in gregarious and stupid following. You say 
‘Ca, ca, ca,’ when you want a cow to follow 
you, and you say ‘ Glorious old party,’ and ‘ In- 


the people to follow you.” 

‘*An. ass, a sheep, and a cow,’’ said Abel. 
‘*To what other departments of natural history 
do the people belong, General ?”’ 

Adders,” returned Beich, sententiously. 

How so?” asked Abel, 2mused. 

“ Because they are so cold and ungrateful,” 
said the General. 

‘*As when, for instance,” returned Abel, 
‘‘the Honorable Watkins Bodley, having faith- 
fully served his constituency, is turned adrift 
by—by—the people.”’ 

He looked at Belch and laughed. The fat 
nose of the General glistened. 

No, no,”’ said he, vour illustration is at 
fault. He did not faithfully serve his constitu- 
ency. He was not sound upon the great Grant 
question.” —The two gentlemen Jaughed togeth- 
er and filled their glasses, 
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PRINCE OF WALES AT OXFORD.—[From Poxcit.] 


telligence of the people,’ and ‘ Preference of — 
truth to victory,’ and so forth, when you want 
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THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. 


“No, no,” resumed the General, ‘ never for- 
get that the great thing is drill—discipline. 
Keep the machinery well oiled, and your hand 
upon the crank, and all goes well.” 

“* Until somebody knocks off your hand,”’ said 
Abel. 

‘Yes, of course—of course; but that is the 
very point: ‘The fight is never among the sheep, 
but only among the shepherds. Look at our 
splendid system, beginning with Tom, Jim, and 
Ned, and culminatin in the President — the 
roots rather red and unsightly, but oh! such a 
pretty flower, all bros,dcloth, kid gloves, and af- 
fability — contemplate the superb machinery,” 
continued the General, warming, “the pri- 
maries, the ward committees, the—in fact, all 
the rest of it—see how gloriously it works— 
the great result of the working of the whole 

‘“To establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity,” interrupted Abel, who had been 
scanning the Constitution, and who delivered 
the words with a rhetorical pomp of manner. 

General Belch smiled approvingly. 

‘“That’s it—that’s the very tone. You'll do. 
The great result is, who shall have his hand on 
the crank. And there are, therefore, always 
three parties in our beloved country.” 

Abel looked inquiringly. 

‘« First, the party of the ins, who are in two 
bodies—the clique that have, and the clique 
that haven’t. They fight like fury among them- 
selves, but when they meet t’other great party 
they all fight to zether, because the hopes of the 
crank for each individual of each body lie in 
the party itself, and in their obedience to its 
discipline. ‘These are two of the parties. Then 
there is the great party of the outs, who have a 
marvelous unanimity, and never break up into 
quarrelsome bodies until there is a fair chance 
of the party's ousting the ins. I say these 
things not because they are not pretty obvious, 
but because, as a man of fashion and society, 
you have probably not attended to these things. 
It’s very dirty work for a gentleman. But I 
suppose any of us would be willing to pick a 
gold eagle out of the mud, even if we did soil 
our fingers; and I have no doubt a diver would 
dive into a sea of bilge-water if he could have 
the pearl he found at the bottom.” 

‘“OFf course,” replied Abel, in a tone that 
General Belch did not entirely comprehend— 

‘of course no gentleman knows any thing of 
politics, or is conscious of the condition of his 
country. Gentlemen are the natural governors 
of a country ; and where they are not erected 
into a hereditary governing class, self-respect 
forbids them to mix with inferior men. | Good 
Ileavens! what gentleman would be guilty of 
being an alderman in this town! Why, as you 
know, my dear Belch, nothing but my reduced 
circumstances induces me to demean myself by 
going to Congress. By-the-by— 

“Well, what is it?” asked the General. 

“Tm dreadfully hard up,” said Abel. “TI 
have just the d—est luck you ever conceived, 
and I must raise some money.” 

The fat nose glistened again, while the Gen- 
cral sat silently pondering. 

“T can lend you a thousand,” he said, at 
length. 

“Thank you. It will oblige me very much.” 

* Upon conditions, ” added the General. | 

asked Abel, surprised. 

understandings, said the General. 

certainly,”’ answered Abel. 

You pledge yourself to me and our friends 
that you will at the earliest moment move in 
the matter of the grant—you engage to secure 
the votes somehow, relying upon the pecuniary 
aid of our friends who are interested—and you 
Will repay me out of your first receipts. Ele 
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will stand by you 
through thick and 
thin. We keep him 
there: for that pur- 
pose.” 

‘‘My dear Belch, I 
promise any thing you 


require. I only ‘want 
the money.” 
“Give me your 


hand, Newt. From 
the bottom of my soul 
I do respect a man 
who has no scruples.”’ 
They shook hands 
heartily, and filling 


their glasses they 
drank ‘** Success !” 
The Gener’ then 


wrote a checs and a 
little series of instruc- 
tions, which he gave 
to Abel, while Abel 
himself scribbled an 
I.0.U., which the 
General laid in his 
pocket-book. 

‘You'll have an 
eye on Ele,” said the 
General, as he button- 
ed his coat. 

** Certainly—two if 
you. want,” answered 
Abel, lazily, repeating 
the joke. 

‘*He’s a good fellow, 
Ele is,” said Belch, 
**but he’s largely in- 
terested, and he'll 
probably try to chouse 
us out of something 
by affecting superior 
influence. You must 
patronize him to the 
othermen. Keep him 
| well under. I have a high respect for cellar 
stairs, but they mustn’t try to lead up to the 
roof. Good-by. Hail Newt! Senator that shall 
be!” laughed the General, as he shook hands 
and followed his fat nose out of the door. 

Left to himself, Abel walked for some time 
up and down his room with his hands buried 
in his pocket and a sneering smile upon his 
face. He suddenly drew one hand out, raised 
it, clenched it, and brought it down heavily in 
the air, as he muttered, contemptuously, 

“What a stupid fool! I wonder if he never 
thinks, as he looks in the glass, that that fat nose 
of his is made to lead him by.” 

For the sagacious and fat-nosed General had 
omitted to look at the little paper he handed to 
him, thinking it would be hardly polite to do so 
under the circumstances. But if he had looked 
he would have seen that the exact sum they had 
spoken of had been forgotten, and a very incon- 
siderable amount was specified. 

It had flashed across Abel’s mind in a mo- 
ment that if the General subsequently discover- 
ed it and were disposed to make trouble, the 
disclosure of the paper of instructions which he 
had written, and which Abel had in his posses- 
sion, would ruin his hopes of political financier- 
ing. ‘And as for my election, why I have my 
certificate in my pocket.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
MIDNIGHT. 


GRADUALLY the sneer faded from Abel’s face, 
and he walked up and down the room, no lon- 
ger carelessly, but fitfully; stopping sometimes 
—again starting more’ ‘rapidly—then leaning 
against the mantle, on which the clock pointed 
to midnight—then throwing himself into a chair, 


| or upon a sofa; and so rising again he walked 


on. 

His head bent forward—his eyes grew round- 
er and harder, and seemed to be burnished with 
the black, bad light—his step imperceptibly 
grew stealthy—he_ looked about him carefully 
—he stocd erect and breathless to listen—bit 
his nails, aad walked on. 

The clock upon the mantle pointed to half an 
hour after midnight. Abel Newt went into his 
chamber and put on his slippers. He lighted a 

candle and looked earefully under the bed and 
in the closet. Then he drew the shades over 


the windows and went out into the other room, © 


closing and locking the door behind him. 

He glided noiselessly to the door that opened 
into the entry, and locked that softly and bolted 
it carefully. Then he turned the key so that 
the wards filled the keyhole, and taking out his 
handkerchief he hung it over the knob of the 
door, so that it fell across the keyhole, and no 
eye could by any chance have peered into the 
room. 

He saw that the blinds of the windows were 
closed—the windows shut and locked, and the 
linen shades drawn over them. He also let 
fall the heavy damask curtains, so that the win- 
dows were obliterated from the room. He stood 
in the centre of the room and looked every where 
that, by any chance, a person might be con- 
cealed. 

Then moving upon tip-toe he drew a key from 
his pocket and fitted it into the lid of a secre- 
tary. As he turned it in the lock the snap of 
the bolt made him start. He was ‘haggard, 
even ghastly, as he stood, letting the lid back 
slowly, lest it should creak or jar. With an- 
other key he opened a little drawer, and look- 
ing behind him as he did so, took out a small 
piece of paper, which he concealed in his hand. 

Seating himself at the secretary, he put the 
candle before him, and remained for a moment 
with his face slightly strained forward with a 
startling intentuess of listening. There was no 


sound but the regular ticking of the clock upon 
the mantle. He had not observed it before, 
but now he could hear nothing else. 

Tick, tick. Tick, tick. It had a persistent, 
relentless, remorseless regularity. Tick, tick. 
Tick, tick. Every moment it appeared to be 
louder and louder. His brow wrinkled and his 
head bent forward more deeply, while his eyes 
were set straight before him. Tick, tick. Tick, 
tick. The solemn beat became human as he 
listened. He could not raise his head—he could 
not turn his eyes. He felt as if some awful 
shape stood over him with destroying eyes and 
inflexible tongue. But struggling, without mov- 
ing, as a dreamer wrestles with the nightmare, 
he presently sprang bolt upright—his eyes wide 
and wild— the sweat oozing upon his ghastly 
forehead—his whole frame weak and quivering. 
With the same suddenness he turneé defiantly, 
clenching his fists, in act to spring. 
~ There was nothing there. He saw only the 
clock—the gilt pendulum regularly swinging— 
he heard only the regular tick, tick; tick, tick. 

sickly smile glimmered on his face as he 
stepped toward the mantle, still clutching the 
paper in his hand, but crouching as he came, 
and leering, as. if to leap upon an enemy un- 
‘awares. | Suddenly he started as if struck—a 
stifled shriek of horror burst from his lips—he 
staggered back—his hand opened—the paper fell 
fluttering to the floor. Abel Newt had unex- 
pectedly seen the reflection of his face in the mir- 
ror that covered the chimney behind the clock. 

He recovered himself —swore bitterly, and 
stooped to pick up the paper. ‘Then with sullen 
bravado, still staring at his reflection in the 
glass, he took off the glass shade of the clock, 
touched the pendulum and stopped it; then 
turning his back, crept to his chair, and sat 
down again. 

The silence was profound, not a sound was 
audible but the creaking of his clot':es as he 
leaned heavily against the edge of the desk and 
drew his agitated breath. Heraised the candle 
and bent his gloomy face over the paper which 
he held before him. It was a note of his late 
firm indorsed by Lawrence Newt & Co. He 
gazed at his uncle’s signature intently, studying 
every line, every dot—so intently that it seemed 
as if his eyes would burn it. Then putting down 
the candle and spreading the name before him, 
he drew a sheet of tissue paper from a drawer 
and placed it over it. The writing was perfectly 
legible—the finest stroke showed through the 
thin tissue. He filled a pen and carefully drew 
the lines of the signature upon the tissue paper. 
Then raised it—the fac-simile was perfect. 

Taking a thicker piece of paper, he laid the 
note before him, and slowly, carefully, copied 
the signature. ‘The result was a resemblance, 
but nothing more. He held the paper in the 
flame of the candle until it was consumed.’ He 
tried again. Hetriedmanytimes. Each trial 
was a greater success. 4 

Tearing a check from his book he filled the 
blanks and wrote below the name of Lawrence 
Newt & Co., and found upon comparison with 
the indorsement that it was very Jike. Abel 
Newt grinned; his lips mov ed: he was mutter- 
ing ** Dear Uncle Lawrence.’ 

He stopped writing, and carefully burned, as 
before, the check and all the paper. Then cov- 
ering his face with his hands as he sat, he said to 
himself, as the hot, hurried thoughts flickered 
through his mind, 

‘*Yes, yes, Mrs. Lawrence Newt, I shall not 
be master of Pinewood, but I shall be of your 

husband, and he will be master of your property. 
Practice makes perfect. Dear Uncle Lawrence 
shall be my banker.” 

His brain reeled and whirled as he sat. He 
remembered the words of his friend the General: 
** Abel Newt was not born to fail.” 

‘*No, by God!” he shouted, springing up, and 
clenching his hands. 

He staggered, The 

walls of the room, the 
floor, the ceiling, the 
furniture heaved and 
rolled before his eyes. 
In the wild tumult 
that overwhelmed his 
brain as if he were 
sinking in gurgling 
whirlpools—the peace- 
ful lawn of Pinewood 
—the fight with Ga- 
briel — the running 
horses—the farewell 
forever, Miss Wayne” 
—the shifting chances 
of his subsequent life 
—Grace Plumer blaz- 
ing with diamonds— 
the figure of his father 
drumming with white 
fingers upon his office- 
desk — Lawrence and 
Gabriel pushing him 
out—they all swept 
before his conscious- 
ness in the moment 
during which he threw 
out his hands wildly, 
clutched at the air, 
and plunged headlong 
upon the floor, sense- 
less. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
SECRETS. 


Amy WaRING wait- 
ed patiently until ei- 
ther Lawrence Newt 
or Hope Wayne’should 
tell her that they were 
engaged. Nobody sus- 


pected her secret; for she did not carry it-in 
her face, nor believe that life was altogether a 
tragedy ‘and the world a failure, because she 
had loved a man, who, as was entirely natural, 
loved another woman. She did not blame Law- 
rence Newt for having so constantly alluded to 
the probable attachment of Arthur Merlin and, 
Hope Wayne. 

‘‘A man can not tell that he is going to fall 
in love, I suppose—any more than a woman,” 
she said to herself whenever she thought of it. 
‘‘ And he never gave me any reason to suppose 
that—that—that he was not going to love Hope 
Wayne,” she said, when she held with herself 
the most painfully interesting conversations of 
her life, which often took place when she was 
engaged in talking with other people. 

‘‘Dear Amy,” her cousin Ellen Bennet said 
to her, “‘ what a sweet, sunny temperament you 
have! Nothing ever disturbs you. You seem 
to have walked over roses all your life, and 
never to have known asorrow. What a blessing 
to be made so equable!” 

Amy Waring smiled, and said, 

“Yes, itisa blessing. A happy temperament 
is the best of all talismans.” 

The cousins sewed quietly on. 

‘When are you to be married, Ellen ?” 

““T don’t know exactly. You know Edward 
is only a clerk.” 

‘‘But he has a kind master, I believe,” said 
Amy, smiling. 

“Yes, I think if there be such a thing Edward 
has found it.’ 

“Do you speak of the junior partner?” asked 
Amy, pleasantly. 

“No, I do not, but of the senior. I mean, 
of course, the firm; for I never knew two men 
so matched in spirit and tastes as Lawrence 
Newt and Gabriel. Why doesn’t Hope Wayne 
take him ?” 

‘* What?” asked Amy. 

‘Why, it’s in the books, you know—ii must 
be that they are going to marry each other, and 
I don’t think they’ve any time to lose.” 

‘‘ T suppose it will all come right in due time,” 
replied Amy, busily working. 

“Amy,” said Ellen, after a pause, during 
which there was incessant stitching. 

‘Well, dear,” replied Amy, but felt that she 
winced a little at something in the tone with 
which Ellen spoke. 

‘*Do you know I used to think when yon and. 
Lawrence Newt were at our house so much to- 
gether that he wanted to marry you ?” 

Ellen said it with a half amused air, while 
her busy needle moved on. 

Me,’ dear? 

“Yes, you.’ 

“W hy) Eilen, what a strange. idea! Mr. 
Newt and I have always) been good friends; 
and I am sure 1 don’t see how she can help be- 
ing in love with Hope Wayne.’ 

“Oh no! nor I, I’m sure,” 
with alacrity. 

‘“‘T don’t wonder that he wants to marry her,” 
continued Amy. 

‘*Of course not—no indeed,” said Ellen, with 
ardor, as if she were thinking of the utter im- 
possibility of his ever having known of the ex- 
istence of another woman. 

Was it with some vague, remote hope that 
Ellen would not speak of it as a matter so en- 
tirely beyond question, but might give him a lit- 
tle less absolutely to Hope Wayne that Amy, 
who was quite pale, persisted? 

‘No, it would certainly be strange if he did 
not.” 

As Amy repeated’ the words a sudden light 
shot into Ellen’s eyes. She turned and looked 
with surprise at her cousin: 

‘“Why, Amy, it is Hope Wayne, then ” 

Hope Way -ne—what do you mean ?”’ asked 


answered Ellen, 


my 
“Why, it is Hope Wayne who makes the dif- 
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fieultr, and will not have him! Gracious, gra- 
cious! I suppose she thinks him too old. He 
isn’t so very, Very old, I’m sure; and whatever 
his years may be, his heart is as young as mine 
or yours, Amy.” 

than mine, dear,’’ said Amy War- 
ing, kindly. 

Kilen was touched by the indefinablé tender- 
ness with which these words were spoken. ‘The 
tears came into her eyes, and laying down her 
work she put her arm around Amy’s waist. As 
she did so, Amy looked at her with the cs!Im, 
vomanly brown eyes, and smiled thoughtfully. 
‘Then she said, in a gayer tone, as she cut her 
work with the scissors and seemed to be con- 
centrating all her powers upon cutting a straight 
line, 
“Ellen, I am; as you know, and as you said 
just now, cheerful by nature; but it docs not 
follew, because some of us are cheerful by na- 
ture, that therefore all cheerful people have had 
nosadexperience. I don’t speak of myself, but 
of the rule.”’ 

* Oh! I know that,” replied Ellen, and the 
two sat for some time in silence. Ellen’s busy 
little brain was leaping and darting from fancy 
to fancy, and her brisk fingers in sewing were 
humorously contrasted with Amy Waring’s sc- 
dater hand. Suddenly she dropped her work 
into her Jap, wheeJed round upon Amy, caught 
her face between her hands, kissed her, and 
looking her full in the eyes, exclaimed, 

“You dear darling! why were you never mar- 
ried 2?” 

Amy’s calm face ‘blushed and grew pale. 
She did not try to escape, and her serene eyes 
returned the eager, ailectionate gaze of her 
cousin. The same serenity presently over- 
spread her whole face, and she said, and some- 
how felt a strange pleasure in saying, for she 
trusted Ellen entirely, 

me show you!” 

Ellen released her lovely prize, and Amy, ris- 
ing quietly, went to her bureau, opened the 
drawer, and took out the sheet of white paper 
tied with the pure white bridal ribbon. An 
hour before she would have supposed she could 
more readily lose her life than breathe a sus- 
picion of her secret. Now it was with a sort 
of tranquillity, a kind of saintly resignation, a 
feeling of willing renunciation, as if the very 
guarding of such a secret were @ luxury and in- 
dulgenee she ought not to enjoy—a contented 
consciousness that her victory was perfect be- 
cause she was willing to tell arfother how she 
had strug¢led—that she held the paper in her 
hand, and answered Ellen’s question by saying, 

‘* Because the man who gave me the flowers 
in this paper loved some one else.” 

Elien was frightened by the tremendous se- 
eret she had unexpectedly extorted. | She look- 
ed at the paper, and said, timidly, 

* And you keep his flowers?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, when you discovered they did not 
mean what you thought they meant—” ° 

“Well?” 

* Then—then—you couldn’t keep them be- 
cause he loved you—” 

**No, but because I loved him,” replied Agny, 
in a low, melancholy voice. 

She returned the little package to its place. 

“Ellen,” said she, pleasantly, as she came 
back to her seat beside her cousin, *‘ I have an- 
swered your question. It is something never to 
be mentioned to me, because. no mention would 
ever do any good. Let us never speak of it 
again, for now you know how I love you.” 

“T will not,” replied Ellen, ‘after I have 
said that I can not comprehend how any man 
whom you could love did not marry you. You 
and Hope Wayne are the only perfect women I 
know, and I should think a man would, if he 
could, rather marry you,;’because you have a 
sort of tenderness that she has not. Why, dear 
me!” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ I see how it is— it is 
because she has had no suffering, she has al- 
ways been rich, beautiful, and worshiped.” 

Amv Waring smiled. 

*“Why, Ellen, you began by saying that I 
had never had any trouble. Darling, we know 
nothing about it,” 

Ellen Bennet laughed, and said that Amy was 
tight, as she always was. Presently she began 
to look at the clock, as if she were a little impa- 
tient, and wished nobody to discover it. 

“ What time will he come?” asked Amy. 

‘* He said he would stop on his way up about 
four,” answered Ellen, innocently. 

“Black hair and eyes always keep tryst,” 
said Amy. 

The cousins laid aside their work, and Ellen 
began slowly to put on her bonnet and shawl. 
But as:she stood before the bureau looking at 
the mirror she saw a little sketch which always 
stood there, a small copy of the portrait in Mrs. 
Bennet’s parlor. The girl stopped for a few 
moments as she saw it, and then quietly taking 
it in her hand she turned it round before Amy’s 
face-and asked, 

Who looks like that ?” 

Amy studied it fora moment. Her face sud- 
denly lost its sedate expression. She took the 
sketch hastily and gazed at it intently, changed 
color, and said to herself, in profound and per- 
plexed amazement, 

it be possible ?” 

Ellen in turn was not less interested and ap- 
prehensive: 

* Whom does it look like?” asked she, ca- 
gerly. 

‘*Edward Wynne,” answered Amy, still hold- 
ing the sketch and studying it. 

** Is that so very remarkable ?” inquired Ellen, 
doubtfully, 

** Yes, it is remarkable, when it is so marked, 
and when you think who this is, and who it is 
that resembles her. Edward Wynne, or Ga- 
bricl’s school-fellow, Little Malacca, did not 


| know then, and does not know now, any thing 
about his parents, and our Aunt Martha—’”’ 
Ellen’s eyes opened wide with eager atten- 
tion. As Amy Waring saw her she refiected 
a moment, and said, 
‘Tt is curious that two secrets should come 


out to-day. But this one, at least, could not be 
forever concealed. Your mother never told you 
the story of Aunt Martha?” 

‘‘No, I never heard it. I only knew it was 
something sad, and we never heard her name 
at home.” 

* Well, Ellen, I think you ought to know it, 
for if I am not greatly mistaken our family is 
on the eve of rejoicing over her that was lost 
and is found again.” 

The same open-eyed eagerness kept Ellen si- 
lent. 

‘Our Aunt Martha Darro was one of the 
most beautiful of women, but willful and pas- 


sion?’ Sle was the gayestof belles, the most 
dar, quettes. Many women play that 
gal ve. She playedand lost. There 
cai. » ody, I don’t know his name. She 


bexa.. vo flirt, and’ended by the most passionate 
attachment. It was sudden and swift. One 
day a note was found in her room. ‘I am be- 
traved, I have destroyed myself! Since then 
she has been to us all as dead.” 

The phrase was obscure. Ellen looked doubt- 
fully at her cousin. 

‘* And isn’t she dead?” she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

‘** Ellen, will you promise me silence, for the 
present ?” 

Absolute.” 

‘‘ Aunt Martha is not dead.” 

Ellen Bennet drew a long breath, felt faint, 
and sank into a chair. But she did not take 
her eyes off Amy’s face, saying, slowly, 

‘* And you belicve Edward Wynne—” 

her son—” 

** And our cousin.” 

Amy Waring seated herself by Ellen and took 
her hand, and said, cheerfiflly, 

What then ?” 

Ellen could not but smile as she perceived 
the same good faith in Amy with which her fa- 
ther had asked the question. 
“‘Can’t he be your husband?” asked Amy. 
“Tt isn’t that,” said Ellen. “ But when I 
saw his likeness to the portrait, and remembered 
that he knew nothing of his parents, I felt as 
if he were somehow a central part of the mys- 
tery that has always hung over the portrait. 
Besides,” she added, after a little pause, the 
old happy look beginning to break through the 
clouds of doubt, ** I'm not quite sure that it’s 
proper to marry a cousin.” 

* You darling skeptic,” exclaimed Amy, ‘I 
know somebody who will teach vou that it is 
perfectly proper. Ilis name is—” 

There was a knock at the door. It was a 
servant who said, when Amy opencd it, 

** Please, ma’am, Mr. Wynne is down stairs.” 

‘*There! it takes two people to tell you who,” 
saidAmy. ‘But, Ellen, remember. Don’t speak 
till I give you leave, or Aunt Martha may be 
dead to us after all. I have known about it for 
alongtime. Butshe told me if I ever betrayed 
her that she would disappear again. So I had 
nothing to do but to try to restore her, and I 
am sure I don’t believe I should ever have suc- 
ceeded in doing so by myself.” 

‘*Who helped you, in the name of pity?” 
asked Ellen. 

‘‘ Lawrence Newt,” replied Amy, in a lower 
tone. 

Ellen turned from the door at which she 
stood with a lovely light of expectation in her 
eyes, and, as if the name reminded her, al- 
though no name had been mentioned during 
the confession Amy had made, she went up to 
her and kissed her, and said, gently, 

‘*No, dear Amy, I will never think of it 
again.” 

She glided out of the room. Amy Waring 
stood mtsing. 

‘¢ Did she mean she would never think again 
of the story of Aunt Martha, or—or— ?” 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LATE STATE ELECTION, 

Wiurtn regard to the recent election in this State, it is 
pretty certain that Mr. Jones, the Democratic nominee, 
has been chosen Secretary of State, and it is not improb- 
able that the entire Utica ticket has been successful. 


MEXICAN OUTRAGE IN TEXAS. 


Letters in New Orleans papers, from Corpus Christi, 
dated the 7th instant, state that Brownsville was taken 
by Cortinas on the Slst ult., after a hand-to-hand fight 
which lasted five hours; and the War Department has 
received a dispatch from General Twiggs, Commander 
of the Texas Military Department, dated San Antonio, 
12th instant, which states that an express had just ar- 
rived from Rio Grande City, with intelligence that Cor- 
tinas had laid Brownsville in ashes, and killed one hun- 
dred American citizens. It was further stated that Cor- 
tinas, at the head of eight hundred men, was marching 
toward the Nueces River. The War Department were 
not disposed to give entire credence to the report of Gen- 
eral Twiggs. 


NEW EXCITEMENT AT HARPER’S FERRY. 

The excitement caused by the Harper's*Ferry foray 
has broken out afresh. According to the dispatchesit is 
evident that at Charlestown, Harper's Ferry, Richmond, 
and other towns in Virginia, the people are feverishly 
appreliensive of an attempt to rescue Old Brown and his 
fellow-culprits. The burning of several barns and out- 
houses in the vicinity of Charlestown, which were, it is 
believed, fired by sympathizing friends of the conspira- 
tors, has served to confirm the fears of the citizens, In 
this state of affairs Governor Wise has ordered troops to 
proceed to Charlestown forthwith to guard the prisoners 

d preserve the peace. Great excitement exists in Vir- 
gaia, though at the latest dates no plot had been dis- 
covered. 

JOHN BROWN IN PRISON. 


A lady, who visited Charlestown to assist Mrs, Lydia 
Maria Child, obtained two interviews with John Brown, 
the first of an hour, and the other for a shorter period. 

Mrs. , on entering, found Captain Brown lying on 


a cot, aud Stephens on a large bed. Captain Brown 
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arose from his bed to reccive his guests, and stood a few 
moments leaning against the bed-tead, immediately ly- 
ing down again trom weakness. ‘Ilis visitors were struck 
with the cheerfulness of his expression, and the calim- 
ness of his manner. Ile seemed not only passively re- 
signed to his fate, but cheerful under it, and more than 
willing to meet it. 

She said to him, 

**] expected Mrs. Child would be here to introduce 
me; I am sorry not to find her, for her presence would 
make this rooin brighter for you." 

lie smiled, and replied, 

‘+I have written to her the reasons why she should not 
come; but she was very kind—very kind!" 

Some questions were then asked as to the treatment 
and care he had received; to which he said, 

**T wish it to be understood by every body that I have 
been very kindly attended; for if I had been under the 
care of father or brother I could not have been better 
treated than by Captain Avis and his family.” 

Captain Avis is the jailer, of whom all the reports 
speak in high terms for his humane and courteous con- 
duct, not only to these, but to all prisoners. 

When another allusion was made to Mrs. Child, Cap- 
tain Brown remarked, 

‘** The reason why I did not wish her to come, and why 
I did not wish my wife to come, was for fear lest they 
would be harassed and annoyed, and that on this account 
I would be troubled myself." 


IIS STATE OF MIND. 


Mrs. had carried with her into the jail a large 
bunch of autumn leaves, gathered in the morning from 
the woods. There was no nail on the wall to hang them 
by, and she arranged them between the grated bars of 
the window. She gave to the sufferer a full-blown rose, 
which he laid beside his cheek on his pillow. The old 
man seemed to be greatly touched with these tokens of 
thoughtfulness. He is said to have always been a great 
lover of nature, particularly of the grandeur of forest 
scenes. 

Mrs. drew a chair near his bedside, and taking 
out her knitting, sat by him for an hour. She has pre- 
served his complete conversation, of which I can give 
only a small portion. She says: 

‘*] never saw a person who seemed less troubled or ex- 
cited, or whose mind was less disturbed ind more clear, 
His remarks are pointed, pithy, and ser-ible. Ile is not 
in the least sentimental, and seems tc have singularly 
excellent common sense about every th_ng."’ 


IIS PRINCIPLES ON SLAVERY. 


She asked him the direct question—‘‘ Were you actu- 
ated, in any degree, in undertaking your late enterprise, 
by a feeling of revenge’ adding that a common impres- 
sion to that effect had gone abroad. 

Ife manifested much surprise at this statement, and 
after pausing a moment, replied: 

‘“*T am not conscious of ever having had a fecling of 
revenge; no, not in all the wrong done to me and my 
family in Kansas. But I can see thata thing is wrong 
and wicked, and can help to right it, and can even hope 
that those who do the wrong may be punished, and still 
have no feeling of revenge. No, I have not been actuated 
by any spirit of revenge."’ 

He talked a good deal about his family, manifesting 
solicitude for their comfort after he was gone, but ex- 
pressing his great confidence and trust in God's kind 
providence in their behalf. 

When some allusion was made to the sentence which 
he had received, he said, very deliberately and firmly, 
and, as my friend says, ** almost sublimely :"’ 

‘“*I do not think I can better serve the cause I love so 
much than to die for it!’ 

She says that she can never forget the impressive man- 
ner in which he uttered these solemn words. She re- 
lied: 
af It is not the hardest thing that can happen to a brave 
man to die; but it must be a great hardship for an act- 
ive man to lie on his back in prison, disabled by wounds. 
Do you not dread your confinement, and are you not 
afraid that it may wear you down, or cause you to relax 
your convictions, or regret your attempt, or make your 
courage fail?’ 

“JT can not tell,” he replied, what weakness may 
come over me; but I do not think that I shall deny my 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ, as I certainly should if I 
denied my principles against slavery.”’ 

When the conversation had proceeded thug far, as it 
was known outside the jail that a Northern lady was in- 
side, a crowd began to collect, and although no demon- 
stration of violence was made, yet there were manifest 
indications of impatience; co that the Sheriff called to 
the jailer, and the jailer was obliged to put an end to the 
interview. 


SAFETY OF THE ‘“‘NORTI STAR.” 


The following is a copy of the glad tidings which the 
telegraph brought on Thursday morning: 
“CHARLESTON, Thursday, November 17, 1859. 
**A letter to the Charleston Courier, dated Nassau, 
New Providence, November 9, states that the steamer 
North Star, from New York for Aspinwall, got ashore 
about the 25th of October, on French Keys, and remained 
on the Keys six or seven days, but finally got off without 
extra assistance by throwing over some coal, and with 
loss of anchors, and proceeded on her voyage on the 2d 
inst.’ 
The Planas, or French Keys, where the steamship 
North Star got on shore on her passage from this port to 


Aspinwall, are two Keys of the Mariguana Passage, on_ 


the route to Aspinwall, and nineteen miles west of the 
west end of Mariguana, one of the most northern of the 
Bahama Islands. This is the passage used by sailing 
vessels outward-bound, and by steamers on their pas- 
sagés to and from Aspinwall. 


GERRIT SMITH’S INSANITY. 
Thurlow Weed, speaking through The Journal, of the 


‘lamentable insanity of Gerrit Smith, says: 


** With those who have known Gerrit Smith longest 
and most intimately, his present melancholy condition 
is»more a matter of regret than of surprise. His mind 


has hovered upon the borders of insanity for more than ‘ 


a quarter of a century. His physical health was de- 
stroyed, many years ago, by his peculiar habits and views 
in regard to temperance and diet. 

‘Gerrit Smith was by nature munificently endowed. 
We knew him first in 1514, then wooing and winning 
Wealthy Backus, his first wife; and neither before nor 
since have we seen a nobler specimen of manhood. To 
highly intellectual gifts he added a form and face of 
surpassing beauty, 


***Whose red and wiiite 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand Jaid on." 


“Then ardent, generous, and, as ever, impulsive, he 
lived for several years in the quiet.enjoyment of refined 
social and domestic happiness. Though early bereaved 
of an accomplished wife, he was subsequently restored 
to all the endearments of home by a marriage with a 
daughter of the late Colonel Fitzhugh, an equally esti- 
mable lady. 

‘*Some thirty years ago—then a young man of great 
promise, buoyant in spirits, and looking at the bright 
side of all the scenery of life, he was an unsuecessful 
candidate for the State Senate. That disappointment 
disturbed the heretofore ‘even tenor of his way,’ and 
tinged the future of his whole life. He looked less hope- 
fully upon men and things. He became, as he believed, 
a philanthropist; but it was the philanthropy less of 
charity than of force. From an ardent Colonizationist, 
he became an ultra Abolitionist; and his persuasive zeal 
for Temperance changed to coercive measures in favor 
of Prohibition. Of his ample fortune, he dispensed in 


_aid of Abolitionism and Temperance with more liberali- 


ty than wisdom. Both his perverted talents and his 
misapplied money injured the objects he sought to pro- 
mote. 

‘** Mr. Smith has lived for nearly thirty years in astate 
of political hallucination. The delusion culminated last 
year, when, greatly excited, he devoted his time and 
money to a canvass which he believed was to result in 
his election as Governor, while every other person in the 
State knew that he was wasting his strength and his 
means, That disappointment left him too well prepared, 


in body and mind, for the shock which has overthrown 


his too long unbalanced intellect, 

‘The Larper’s Ferry insurrection was an attempt to 
carry the teachings of prominent Abolitionists jnto prac. 
tical effect. It was foreshadowed in a letter from \,- 
Smith to the ‘Jerry Rescuers.’ That he ever real’y jn. 
tended slaves should rise, rob, and murder, we do not 
believe; but in speeches and letters he indulged in Jy. 
guage which bears no other construction. Unfortunate. 
ly, ‘Osawattomie Brown,’ driven to madness by Slave; 
oppression and outrage, was too ready to carry into prac. 
tice the principles which others were only reckless enough 


to teach. 


‘**In the mean time, with knowledge of the noble and 
generous nature of Gerrit Smith, we can not but deeply 
deplore the dispensation which deprives him of reason 
His giant mind, ever too active, wildly possessed by ONE 
IDEA, has finally, by various ‘ declensions,’ fallen 


‘** Into the madness wherein now he raves. 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword: 
The expectancy and core of the fair State, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers; quite, quite down,’"” 


A TOUCHING STORY. 


The Albany Morning Times relates the following, where. 
in a citizen of New York performed a highly creditabl¢ 
part: 

‘* Nearly every body knows ‘ Little Jimmy,’ the blind 
newsboy, a bright, intelligent, and cheerful lad of ten 
years. Mr. Britton, of the Stanwix, has given him ex- 
clusive permission to sell his papers in the house, and he 
is a favorite with and well patronized by those frequent- 
ing it. ‘Jimmy’ plays on the piano and sings finely, and, 
we understand, has learned to do both without any reg- 
ular instruction. Yesterday, several of the gentlemen at 
the Stanwix were interested in conversing with him, when 
he asked permission of Mr. Peck to go into the parlor and 
play and sing for them. It was granted, and quite a 
number went up with him. Sitting down to the instru- 
ment ne touched it beautifully, and commenced his song. 
It was a sweet, plaintive, touching song, rendered with 
eucn beauty and feeling that, ere finished, the little fel- 
low, could he have seen, would have found tears in the 
eyes of every one present—tears that came without re- 
straint, and such as do the strong man credit, for they 
were of the heart. At the conclusion one of the gentle- 
men, Mr. Y , of New York, drew from his pocket- 
book twenty-five dollars and presented it tothe lad. 
‘Jimmy’ was overjoyed at the generous gift, and his 
gratitude, we'll be bound, fully repaid the generous do- 
nor. Ife declared himself ‘the richest boy that ever was.’ 
and started off, happy as a king, to tell his mother his 
good fortune. It is just such little incidents as these 
that make us think so well of the world.” 


A CONDUCTOR ON A COW-CATCHER. 


We read in the Harrisburg Patriot; ** As one of the 
freight trains coming cast rounded a sharp curve near 
Barree Siding, a station about twelve miles west of 
Huntingdon, the engineer saw a small child sitting in 
the middle of the track, playing, unconscious of its dan- 
ger. Ile instantly whistled down brakes and reversed 
his engine, but the weight of the train and the high 
speed at which it was running rendered it impossible to 
stop before reaching the child, which must inevitably 
have been crushed to death. In this emergency, when 
most men would have stood paralyzed with horror, the 
conductor of the train, Mr. Daniel M‘Coy, with steadi- 
ness of nerve that has few parallels, ran to the front of 
the engine, crawled down on the cow-catcher, and, hold- 
ing himself with one hand, leaned as far forward as pos- 
sible, and, as he approached the child, with a sweeping 
blow of the other he thrcw it off the track. It was the 
work of an instant, and required a steady hand and cook 
head to accomplish it; but he was equal to the emerg- 
ency. The train wasimmediately stopped, and on going 
back the child was found lying at the foot of asmall em- 
bankment, some twenty or thirty feet from the track of 
the road, alive and kicking, but somewhat stunned and 
bruised. The child belonged to a farmer named Neff, 
residing immediately along the road.” 


PERSONAL, 


The Hon. A. II. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent ad- 
dress at a meeting in Alexandria, for the benefit of the 
Orphan Asylum and Free Schools of that <ity, related 
the following anecdote: 

**A poor little boy, on a cold night in January, with 
no home or roof to shelter his head, no paternal or ma- 
ternal guardian or guide to protect or direct him on his 
way, reached at nightfall the house of a rich planter, 
who took him in, fed, lodged, and sent him on his way 
with his blessing. These kind attentions cheered his 
heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to battle with 
the obstacles of life. Years rolled round; Providence 
led him on; he had reached the legal profession, his host 
had died; the cormorants that prey on the substance of 
man had formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent for the nearest counsel to commit her 
cause to him, and that counsel proved to be the orphan 
boy years before welcomed and entertained by her de- 
ceased husband. ‘The stimulus of a warm and tenacious 
gratitude was now added to the ordinary motives con- 
nected with the profession, He undertook her cause 
with a will not easy to be resisted; he gained it; the 
widow's estates were secured to her in perpetuity ;"" and 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emotion that 
sent its electric thrill throughout the house, ** that orphan 
boy stands before you!" 

On the 28th of last month, Lord Brougham being in 
Edinburgh, and desirous of visiting the place of his birth 
and the scenes of his early youth, proceeded alone to No. 
21 St. Andrew's Square, in which house he was born. 
He went through every room in both flats of the house, 
and looked out of the window at which more than seventy 


, years ago he was wont to sit and gaze on the scenery of 
the Forth. 


The Cincinnati Times, noticing the ngerous illness 
of Senator Douglas, says: ‘** The excitement through 
which he has passed in the last six years would scem to 
be enough to break down any man. Mr. Donglas, how- 
ever, has a constitution of iron. He has often lived many 
successive days without sleep. In Washington he is gen- 
erally permitted to sleep a little in the early part of the 
morning; but his acquaintance is so extensive and his 


business so various, he profits less than any other man ~ 


we ever knew by 

Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’ 
Though he has a strong constitution, however, he is just 
the man to be carried off by a sudden attack of fever." 

A wedding in bank-stock-and-bond-mortgage-life took 
place in St, Louis last week. The groom, James White 
Kennett, is the oldest son of Colonel Frederick Kennett, 
and the bride Miss Helen Farrar, niece of Colonel John 
O'Fallon. The families and relntions of the wedded pair 
are said to represent at least $10,000,000. 

One of the most highly esteemed citizens of Chicago, 
a gentleman noted in all the walks of benevolence, was 
last week blessed by the birth of a son. He was instant- 
ly named John Brown, and in a few weeks will be pub- 
licly christened in that name. 

The Evening Journal says that a well-informed gen- 
tleman, whose business takes him frequently to Cuba, 
assures it that Sefor Oviedo, of ‘* Diamond Marriage” 
memory, is worth only from $150,000 to $200,000; but 
expects, from maiden sisters, as much more. 

Mr. Thorburn (a son of old Grant Thorburn), well 
known as a seedsman and horticulturist, will probably, 
says the Boston Journal, soon be called to Mount Vernon 
to superintend the restoration of those hallowed grounds 
laid out by Washington. 

The editor of the Lynn (Massachusetts) Reporter fur- 
nishes his readers an interesting account of a recent Vi5- 
it to Dungeon Rock, and his interview with Mr. Marble, 
who has been engaged for the last eight years in this sin- 
gularly wild locality in the wilder attempt to obtain the 
treasure of Kidd, the freebooter. Guided in his labors 
at first by clairvoyants, and latterly by spiritualists, the 
deluded man has, with the assistance of his.son, blasted 
& passage-way about eight feet in height and breadth, 
nearly a hundred fect in the solid rock. The last blast 
he made developed a fissure at the bottom—an mnusual 
occurrence—from which issues a current of foul air that 
will extinguish a flame held over it, Mr. Marble be- 
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lieves he has less than ten feet to go to reach the long- 
sought cave. 

Sir Francis S. Goldsmid has presented £100 sterling 
to the fund for the purchase of muskets for Garibaldi. 

Gencral Tom Thumb will be twenty-two years old in 
January next. He resides in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where he owns a fine house on the main street, valued at 
over $50,009. He drives a pony which he says will trav- 
el a mile in three minutes. 

A Rochester girl, named Frances M‘Kinney, procured 
the arrest of a faithless lover who had deserted herin her 
shame. During his courtship he told her that he had 
once taken a solemn oath, to please a friend, that he 
would never marry except upon the condition that she 
at length acceded to. Before the magistrate the fellow 
offered to marry the girl,and thus put an end to the pro- 
ceedings; but she hesitated, and then refused the offer 
outright. She thought that a man who had deceived her 
once could not be trusted, and that she had better have 
nothing to do with him. 

The late George Brown, of Baltimore, left by his will 
$400,000 in the hands of his widow to be appropriated to 
benevolent objects as she should judge fit, and she has 
presented $30,000 to the Vrinceton Theological Seminary. 

The Prairie du Chien (Wisconsin) Leader states that 
two. young ladies, Miss Haskell and Miss Pool, when 
walking in the vicinity of Fancy Creek, Richland Coun- 
ty, were pursued by two bears, one of which struck Miss 
Pool with his paw, tearing her breast to the bone, and 
causing her death ina fewhours. Miss Haskell escaped 
with a few scratches. ‘The bears were killed soon after. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ ROYAL CHARTER.” 


By the City of Baltimore we received brief accounts of 
the wreck of the screw steamship Royal Charter, and of 
the fearful loss of life involved therein. Ve airé-now 
in possession of graphic and copious details of the sad 
calamity. 

It appears that the Rayal Charter, when within two or 
three hours’ sail of Liverpool (after a rapid passage from: 
Melbourne), experienced the full fury of a terrible north- 
east gale, which prevailed all over England during the 
night of the 25th and 26th ult. The steam power of the 
vessel being merely auxiliary, it was insufficient to pre- 
vent her from being driven toward the shore, and as the 
water was rapidly shoaling, it became necessary, at about 
ten o'clock at night, to let go the anchors, guns having 
been previously fired and rockets discharged in the hope 
of attracting a pilot, but without success. 

The gale meantime increased to a perfect hurricane, 
and at two o'clock in the morning the port anchor chain 
parted, and shortly afterward the ship was beating on the 
rocks in a place called Moelfra Bay, near Puffin Island, 
on the coast of Anglesea. The masts were cut away, but 
without any beneficial result. 


THE VESSEL FOUNDERING. 


About daylight (six o'clock) a sailor, with a cord tied 
around his waist, jumped overboard, and although the 
sea ran tremendously high, he succeeded in reaching and. 
maintaining a footing on the rocky shore, which was not 
more than ten yards distant from the ship, but was al- 
most perpendicular to the height of forty feet. A haw- 
ser was then got ashore, and a boatswain chair was at- 
tached to it, with a view of hauling the passengers and 
crew on shore. About a dozen seamen were by this 
means soon landed, and it was hoped that all on board 
might be saved. 

At about seven o'clock, however, the waves beating 
against the ship’s broadside with continued violence, she 
suddenly snapped asunder amidships and tumbled in 
picces. As the passengers had mostly Kept below, large 
numbers were killed by the crashing dé5ris, and only 
‘twenty-six managed to get ashore, making the whole 
number saved only thirty-nine out of a total (passengers 
and crew) of 493. 

The scene was terrible in the extreme. Many were 
washed on and off the rocks several times, and in numer- 
ous instances those who thought themselves secure on 
jutting rocks were hurled back into the sea by the furi- 
ous waves. | 

ae a superior officer was sayed, neither a woman nor 
chiid, 

Captain Taylor exerted himself to the utmost, but was 
finally struck on the head, while struggling in the wa- 
ter, by a boat falling from the davits, and was seen no 
more. 


HER PASSENGERS AND CARGO. 


The destruction of the ship was rapid and complc¢te, so 
hat by eight o'clock nothing was visible but masses of 
wreck, mingled with bodies of the dead washed on the 
strand. ‘The prostration of the telegraph wires, and the 
destruction by the sea of a portion of the Chester and 
IIlolvyhead Railroad (which passes the locality), caused 
considerable delay in the reception of the news at Liver- 
pool, and a consequent loss of time in sending tug-boats 
to the spot. The vessel had on board (supposed) 79,000 
ounces of gold, besides a large number of sovereigns, es- 
timated of the total value of from £500,000 to £800,000; 
aud hopes were entertained that this might be recovered 
by divers, 

The Royal Charter was an iron vessel of 2749 tons reg- 
ister, clipper built, and furnished with auxiliary screw 
engines. She was built in 1855, at a cost of over £90,000, 
and was insured for £80,000, Her general cargo was not 
very valuable—say £5000. 

Of the persons on board the Royal Charter when she 
left Australia sixty-three were cabin passengers, 325 oth- 
cr passengers, and 123 crew—total, 511. Of these, sev- 
enteen passengers were landed at Queenstown, and thir- 
ty-nine were saved from the wreck ; so that the total loss 
of life was 455.. Among those reckoned as crew. were 
eleven riggers, who were transferred from a tug-boat to 
the — Charter in the Channel for conveyance to Liv- 
erpool, 

_ insurances were being effected at Lloyd's on the bull- 
ion at twenty-five per cent. premium. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE CATASTROPHE. 


Another writer says: “At about seven o'clock, the 
waves beating against her broadside with continued vio- 
lence, she suddenly snapped asunder amidships, and 
tumbled in pieces like a house of cards. 

* The scenes on board during the last hour were pain- 
ful beyond description. Wives and husbands, children 
and parents, lovers and friends, were embracing each 
other with the consciousness that they were about to 
mcet inevitable death. 

“The Rey. Mr. Hodge, aclergyman from New Zealand, 
before this had commenced a prayer meeting in ‘he 
saloon, which was eariiestly participated in by most un- 
til the crash and ruin and the flooding of water rendered 
& panic universal. About twenty-six persons managed 
to get ashore, but it was more through Providence than 
Gesign or ability, for they were all washed on the shelv- 
ing rocks, and as narrowly escaped being washed back. 
Indeed, many were washed on and off several times, and 
many who thought they had secured land, or held fast 
= & jutting rock, were hurled back again to a watery 

ave, 

On the vessel breaking open numbers of people were 
to. be seen floating about for a few minutes, but what 
with the strength of the waves, the masses of débris 
Which covered the sea and struck many a brave and 
struggling man’s brains out, but few were able to gaina 
firm hold of land. ; 

“At eight o'clock in the morning nothing but the 
wreck Scattered about and corpses left on the strand, re- 
——— the terrible catastrophe that had befallen nearly 
5) human beings, a few hours before glowing with joy 
at once again sighting the shores of Old England, for 
which they had toiled and saved, and satisfied that now’ 
the voyage in which they had almost circumnayigated 
the globe was safely ended, for they were in the bosom 
of their country. Indeed, so much had they satisfied 
themselves that the voyage was ended, that on the day 
before they presented the Captain with a piece of plate, 
for his uniform kindness and attention, and in the con- 


gratulatory speeches which followed the Captain pleasant- 
ly assured them that within twenty-four hours he ex- 
pected to be on the lee side of Mrs. Taylor. 


DEATH OF THE CAPTAIN. 


» ** The Captain, however, succumbed to a sailor's fate. 
He was seen giving orders on deck with a spar-lashed to 
him, so that he might be prepared to float. Ile was 
again seen struggling in the water, laying hold of a 
yard-arm, and it every now and then being washed from 
his grip. On recovering his spar, by a determined efiort, 
be on two occasions cried out cheerfully, * There is hope 
yet.’ After this he and Mr. Dowie, the second officer, 
were seen on the lee side of the ship, struggling to reach 
the shore, when a boat fell from the davits and struck 
them both on the head, after which they were seen no 
more. 

** One incident is related, that when the Captain had 
been struck prostrate on deck, exhausted, he saw the 
water steal a child from its mother’s arms—a Jewess— 
and dash it about the deck. He cried out to the chief 
oificer, Mr. Stevens, to give a hand there, and to lash the 
child by a rope, no doubt expecting at that time that 
help would be soon available."’ 


THE SCENE OF THE WRECK, 


We_ read in the Liverpool Mercury of October 2Sth: 
* Many persons visited the scene of the wreck yesterday, 
and were making anxious inquiries as to the fate of rela- 
tives and friends, For this purpose every facility was 
afforded. Some of the scenes arising out of these in- 
quiries among those deprived of their nearest relatives 
and friends were affecting in the extreme. Shortly after 
the wreck, several of the bodies of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers by the calamity floated upon the beach; subse- 
quently others were picked up, and the number amounted, 
at a late hour last evening, to twenty-six. Of these, five 
were females and two of them young children. ‘The 
bodies were conveyed to Llanalgo Cliurch, and carefully 
laid out on straw, so as to afford an opportunity for iden- 
tification. Some had on their clothing, while others were 
only partially dressed, as though when the vessel struck 
they had been in their berths, and rushed suddenly to 
the deck in a state of alarm, on” being made acquainted 
with the perilous position of the ill-fated ship. Many of 
the bodies bore evidence of injuries, probably sustained 
from being dashed against the rocks, or coming into 
violent contact with portions of the wreck. One man 
had nearly all his limbs broken, and the body had, as it 
were, to be gathered up. Another was without the head, 
and several were much bruised on various parts of the 
body. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, the minister of the church, 
showed every attention to those who desired to see the 
bodies for the purpose of identification. That the utmost 
time shall be allowed, the interments will be aelayed as 
long as possible. 

AGONY OF THE SURVIVORS. 


‘*The whole sceng of the wreck is an extremely mel- 
ancholy one; but a\peculiarly affecting incident took 
place to-day. A poor young. woman was searching along 
the beach to endeavor to find some trace of her husband, 
about whose fate she was uncertain. She discovered a 
waistcoat which had just been washed in, and which had 
been hung up in front of the tent by one of the coast- 
guard. Almost frantically she pulled itdown. It proved 
to be that of her husband, a man named Barrett, who 
had been painter aboard the Roval Charter. ‘The grief 
of the poor widow was most: heart-rending to witness, 
Some of the standers by, in an attempt to comfort her, 
suggested that she might be mistaken. ‘Oh no,’ said 
she, ‘here is my own work upon it. My husband! my 
husband! God look down upon me!" Among those who 
anxiously inspected this relic was the Rev. Mr. Lewis, a 
Wesleyan clergyman. Two of his brothers were aboard 
the ship—one as purser. Their arrival at Queenstown 
had been telegraphed to their aged mother, who wrote to 
the reverend gentleman to meet them.at Liverpool. He 
now, poor fellow, paces the shore at Mocifra Bay to watch 
for the dead bodies,” 


How TUE **GREAT EASTERN” STOOD THE GALE. 


A dispatch from London to Liverpool, dated on the 
29th ult., just before the Asia sailed, says: 

“The London Times correspondent on board the Great 
Eastern reports the effect of the gale. 

‘*Captain Harrison and the whole erew were at their 
posts ready to run the ship out if necessary. 

‘* Between two and three o'clock the wind almost equal- 
ed the force of a hurricané¢, at times jerking at the masts 
as if it would snap them off at the deck, making the Great 
Eastern tremble perceptibly throughout her immense 
length and breadth as if some giant hand were shaking 


“her. 


** Captain flarrison’s water-proof coat was blown to 
ribbons off him, and he himself at last carried before the 
gale, and blown down and tumbled along with such vio- 
lence as to receive some severe contusions. 

‘““The saloon skylights were blown up, and wind and 
rain poured into the saloon. The upper wood-work was 
leaking at every sea, and the lower decks soft and splash- 
ing from the drippings. 

‘*Three anchors were down, and appeared taut to the 
very utmost. | 

** At six the breakwater works were giving way—por- 
tions of the wreck once or twice fouling the screw, and 
it was found necessary to swing by one anchor. 

** At 10.30 a.m. it parted, and the ship was adrift, roll- 
ing aud tumbling toward the shore. 

“A second heavy anchor was let go, and the screw 
moved ahead; but it again fouled. Phe paddles were 
then driven round at speed, and were somewhat damaged 
by the floating timbers. The anchor held. Two screw 
colliers, two brigs, two demmies, and one galliot all hung 
to the ship. In this last struggle some of the links of the 
cable were actually dragged out one-third longer." 


A ROYAL ANECDOTE, 


An anecdote is told in connection with the recent de- 
parture of the Queen and Royal Family from Edinburgh, 
on their way south. As the Sheriff of Edinburgh stood 
if shrieval dignity on the platform of the railway sta- 
tion, a lady sought audience of him. It was granted, 
and the lady proceeded to tell him that she had a little 
girl with her who was deeply in love with Prince Arthur, 
and that nothing on earth would satisfy her short of pre- 
senting Prince Arthur with a bouquet. The Sheriff pon- 
dered a noment, but was afraid he had not jurisdiction 
sufficient for the presentation of the bouquet; however, 
he would see. Accordingly he entered the royal car- 
riage, and explained the matter to the Queen, pointing 
ont to her the expectant young lady, who stood, a be- 
witching little creature, all blushes, hopes, and fears, on 
the platform. Her Majesty, with the utmost prompti- 
tude, declared her willingness for the bouquet scene, and 
said she would not for a moment ** come between the 
two." Whereupon the Sheriff returned with the welcome 
tidings, and little Miss , stepping forward with the 
grace of Ferraris, presented her flowers, with a charming 
consciousness beaming from her child-face, which, no 
doubt, the youthful Prince fully appreciated. 


FRANCE. 
THE EMPEROR'S LETTER TO VICTOR EMANUEL. 


The Paris correspondent of the 7/mes states that he 
has received from a friend in Italy the following letter, 
addressed by the Emperor of the French, on the 20th in- 
stant, to the King of Sardinia, and he has no hesitation 
in guaranteeing its perfect authenticity: 

** MONSIEUR MON FRERE.—I write to-day to your Maj- 
esty in order to set forth to you the present situation of 
affairs, to remind you of the past, and to settle with you 
the course which ought to be followed for the future. 
The circumstances are grave; it is requisite to lay aside 
illusions and sterile regreta, and to examine carefully the 
real state of affairs. Thus, the question is not now wheth- 
er I have done well or ill in making peace at Villafranca, 
but rather to obtain from the treaty results the most fa- 
vorable for the pacification of Italy and for the repose of 
Europe. 

** Before entering on the discussion of this question, I 
am anxious to recall once more to your Majesty the ob- 
stacles which rendered every definite negotiation and ev- 
ery definitive treaty so difficult. 

‘‘In point of fact, war has often fewer complications 
than peace. In the former, two interests only are in 


preseuce of cach other—the attack and the defense; in 
the latter, on the contrary, the point is to reconcile a 
multitude of interests—often of an opposite character. 
This is what actually occurred at the moment of peace. 
It was necessary to conclude a treaty that should secure 
in the best manner possible the independence of Italy, 
which should satisfy Piedmont and the wishes of the 
population, and yet which would not wound the Catholic 
sentiment or the rights of the Sovereigns in whom Europe 
felt an interest. 

**I believed then that if the Emperor of Austria wished 
to come to a frank understanding with me, with a view 
of bringing about this important result, the causes of 
antagonism which for centuries had divided these two 
empires would disappear, and that the regeneration of 
Italy would be effected by common accord, and without 
further bloodshed. 


HIS ITALIAN POLICY. 


conditions of that regeneratiog : 

Italy to be composed of several independent States, 
united by a federal bond. 

** Hach of these States to adopt a particular represent- 
ative system and salutary reforms. 

‘rhe Confederation to then ratify the principle of 

talian nationality; to have but one flag, but one system 
of customs, and one currency. 

‘*The directing centre to be at Rome, which should 
be composed of representatives named by the sovereigns 
from alist prepared by the Chambers, in order that, in 
this species of Diet, the influence of the reigning fami- 
lies suspected of a leaning toward Austria should be coun- 
balanced by the clement resulting from election. 

‘* by granting to the Holy Father the honorary Presi- 
dency of the Confederation, the religious sentiment of 
Catholic Europe would be satisfied, the moral intluence 
of the Pope would be increased throughout Italy, and 
would enable him to make concessions in contormity 
with the legitimate wislies of the populations, Now, the 
plan which I had formed at the moment of making 
peace may still be carried out if your Majesty will em- 
ploy your influence in promoting it. Besides, a consid- 
erable advance has been made in that directio 

‘** he cession of Lombardy, with a limited de 
accomplished fact. 

‘** Austria has given up her right to keep garrisons in 
the strong places of Piacenza, Ferrara, and Comacchio. 

“The rights of the Sovereigns have, it is true, been 
reseryed, but the independence of Central Italy has also 
been guaranteed, inasmuch as all idea of foreign inter- 
vention has been formally set aside; and, lastly, Venetia 
is to pecome a province purely Italian. It is the real 
interest of your Majesty, as of the Peninsula, to second 
me in the development of this plan, in order to obtain 
from jt the best results; for your Majesty can not forget 
that J am bound by the treaty, and I can not, in the 
Congress which is about to open, withdraw myself from 
Ke engagements. The part of France is traced before- 
1and, 


is an 


WHAT FRANCE DEMANDS, 


*“* We demand that Parma and Piacenza shall be united 
to Piedmont, because this territory is, in a strategical 
point of view, indispensable to her. 

‘*We demand that the Duchess of Parma shall be 
called to Modena; 

‘** That Tuscany—augmented, perhaps, by a portion cf 
territory—shall be restored to the Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand; 

“That a system of moderate (sage) liberty shall be 
adopted in all the States of Italy; 

‘**That Austria shall frankly disengage herself from 
an incessant cause of embarrassment for the future, and 
that she shall consent to complete the nationality of 
Venetia, by creating not only a separate representation 
and administration, but also an Italian army; 

**We demand that the fortresses of Mantua and Pes- 
chiera shall be recognized as federal fortresses ; 

* And, lastly, that a Confederation based on the real 
wants, as well as on the traditions of the Peninsula, to the 
exclusion of every foreign influence, shall consolidate the 
fabric of the independence of Italy. 

“TI shall neglect nothing for the attainment of this 
great resujt. Let-your Majesty be convinced of it, my 
sentiments will not vary, and so far as the interests of 
France are not opposed to it, I shall always be happy to 
serve the cause for which we have combated together. 

“ og St. CLoup, 20th of Oetober, 1859.” 


SPAIN. 
THE WAR WITH MOROCCO. 


We read in the Gibraltar correspondence of the Herald: 
‘“*Four hundred and seven fugitives arrived here from 
Tangier, and describe the city as in a state of great alarm, 
many leaving without secking to save their property. 
Thousands of Bedouins from the interior are at the gates, 
craving admission to defend Tangier against the Span- 
iards. Mr. Brown, American Consul at Tangier, arrived 
at Gibraltar last evening. When it was known yester- 
day at Tangier that her Britannic Majesty’s steam sloop 
Scylla was about to start for Gibraltar nearly 300 men, 
women, and children rushed to the water's edge, and all 
were, through the kindnesa of’Captain Lambert, his offi- 
cers and men, taken on board by men-of-war boats.” 


GRISI AT MADRID. 


Madame Grisi, after her recent unfavorable reception 
at Madrid, of which an account has been given, publish- 
ed the following: 

‘*T am accused of having failed in respect to the pub- 
lic. This accusation afflicts me so much that I will en- 
deavor to prove the contrary. In my artistic career I 
have always had the happiness to appreciate and to feel 
profoundly the kind receptions which I have obtained in 
all the theatres in which I have sung. I therefore ac- 
cepted with pleasure an engagement at the Theatre Roy- 
al at Madrid, being assured of being able to fulfill my en- 
gagement, and counting on the indulgence of the public. 
Under these circumstances I believed that I should find, 
on my first appearance on the stage, the indulgence which 
the chivalrous Spanish nation accords to all arti-ts; but 
my surprise was great when, before having heard me, a 
small portion of the public manifested discontent during 
the first act. I frankly confess that these facts caused 
me pain, and that, without the protectien of the rest of 
the public, I should not have been able to terminate the 
representation. I therefore supplicate the public to ac- 
cord me the grace of pardoning me for what I may ‘have 
done in the situation in which I found myself. Far be 
from me the idea of reproaching the Madrid public, 
whom I have always appreciated, and if I had been per- 
mitted to speak, I should have said, ‘Gentlemen, listen 
to me with indulgence, and if, after having sung, I have 
not the happiness to please you, I will respect your de- 
cision, and will put an end to my engagement.” I could 
not certainly have continued to sing before a public whose 
approbation I had not obtained. Accomplishing a sacred 
duty, I lay this just manifesto before the public, feeling 
certain that it will appreciate it for what it is worth; 
and I promise to obtain from the public my justification. 

servant, GIULIA GRISsI.” 

After the publication of this manifesto Madame Grisi 
appeared anew in ** Norma,"’ but she encountered great 
opposition, and at length, bursting into tears, she left 
the stage. It has been subsequently announced that the 
performances of Madame Gri-i and M. Mario would not 
continue, 


RETIREMENT OF A GREAT. BANKER. 


A letter from St. Petersburg of the 20th ult. says: 
#*'The yvreat event of the day is the definitive retirement 
“from business of the celebrated banker, Steiglitz. IHe 
yesterday sent an official letter ordering his agent in Fe- 
leisen to wind up the business before January 1, 1860, on 
which dayit will cease to exist. M. Steiglitz has taken 
part in all the great financial affairs of the Government, 
and also possessed manufactories, sugar refineries, etc, 
M. Steiglitz, Sen., arrived in Russia about fifty years 
ago; he came from Hamburg, and was a Jew by birth, 
but changed to Protestantism. Immediately after his 
arrival in Russia he entered into business, and founded 


the house which he bequeathed to his son, with the title 


Kamehameha. 


‘‘T now state what are, iii my opinion, the essential | 


of baron, ahd a fortune of thirty millions of francs. M. 
Steiglitz, Jun., has since managed the house, and with 
such ability and snecess that he now retires with, it is 
suid, a fortune of $0,000,000 of francs. This enormous 
fortune exists in capital deposited in the Imperial banks, 
in shares in the best Russian ‘companies, and in landed 
estates, both in the south of Russia, in Livonia, and in 
Germany. ILle has the rank of Counselor of State, and 
is decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, Ile married a Mademoiselle Muller, belong- 
ing to a highly respectable though not rich family, but 
has no children.” : 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
HOMICIDE BY THE KING, 
The correspondent of the Times, at Honolulu, affords 
ys interesting particulars of the homicide perpetrated by 
The King, with the Queen, Prince 
Royal, and a numerous suite, leaving Hawaii upon a 


summer excursion, visited the island of Lahaina, where_® 


their stay was brought to a close on the 13th of Septem<- 
ber, Ordering the royal yacht to prepare for return to 
the capital, the King, on the morning of that day, em- 
barked alone.on the vessel, leaving his attendants to ful- 
low at their leisure. A calm delayed the yacht, and at 
night, taking a small boat, his Majesty returned to shore, 
and proceeding to the lodgings of Mr. Henry A. Neilson, 
his Private Secretary, entered into.a violent quarrel with 
that gentleman, and presently shot him fatally in the 
breast. The cause of difficulty is not ascertained. Sur- 
mises as to indiscretions on the part of the Queen ob- 
tained momentary currency, but were instantly discped- 
ited, 


pers on the subject. Mr. Neilson was formerly a resi- 


dent of New York, and from the accession of Kameham- - 


eha until the fatal quarrel had enjoyed the monarch's 


‘unlimited confidence and regard. 


PERHAPS A REVOLUTION. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says: ** September 27th the 
community was thrown into a great excitement by news 
from Lahaina that the King had resolved to abdicate his 
throne. It is said he has been overwhelmed with grief 
ever since this unfortunate occurrence; that he has of- 
fered to make Mr. Neilson all amends in his pewer; that 
he entirely exonerates the Queen, and insists upon abdi- 
cating and submitting himself te trial. The effect of 
this news was a meeting of the Privy Council, and a pe- 
tition numerously signed, praying his Majesty to recon- 
sider his resolution, and not to abdicate. 

**On Saturday, October 1, the Polynesian, the Gov- 
> organ, published the following, * By Author- 
ity: 

*** PROCLAMATION. 


**¢ We hereby proclaim our pleasure that our House 
of Nobles assembles on Monday, the 3d of October, at 
eleven o'clock a.m., in our Palace, on important business 
of our kingdom, which we will then submit to them. 

*** KAMEHAMEHA. 

Parace, Ist October, 1859. 


“ * By the King and Kuhina Nui, 
Kamenamena, Minister of Interior. 


‘* The Government organ says: ‘ We are authorized 
to state, for the purpose of allaying any anxiety that 
may exist in the public mind, that the rumors in regard 
to his Majesty's abdication are, we are happy to say, with- 
out foundation.’ 


CHINA. 
MR. WARD’S FAILURE, 


We read in the Overland Mail: ** The Emperor, when 
Mr. Ward got to Pekin, refused to attach the vermilion 
pencil unless his Excellency would. perform the kotow— 
that is, go on his knees and knock his head nine times 
on the ground; and as Mr. Ward was not prepared te 
do this, he had to go back to the entrance of the river 
Pehtang, where the Governor of the province «ot the 
Commisioners who made the treaty) handed him @ sealed 
paper purporting to be @ ratification; and with it Mr. 
Ward, and the United States government, unwilling to 
encounter, in Mr. Reed's phraseology, ‘wound or scar," 
must perforce be content. In four words—‘ This treaty 
is useless.’ 

IOW THE NEGOTIATION FAILED, 


A letter says: ** The Chinese Commissioners were 
obliged to go out twelve miles to the summer residence 
of Yuen-ming-yuen to report to his Majesty, who was 
passing the hot weather there, and no reply was expected 
from them till the 4th; but the next morning the laden 
with a countenance any thing but joyful, unexpectedly 
appeared. He had come from the summer palace, where 
be and the Commissioners had been all night, with a plan 
which he thought would succeed. This was that they 
should address Mr. Ward a letter, stating that the Em- 
peror intended to honor him with an audience to receive 
the President's letter; he should then reply that he was 
willing, if granted the honor, to make his respects to his 
Majesty in the same manner that he would before the 
President, neither diminishing nor addingthereto. There 
was, of course, no objection to this procedure, and the 
drafts of both documents were made out, and the Judge 
took copies away with him. The detail of the expedient 
to be observed was also explained, which was, that when 
the Minister came toward the throne, the table on which 
the President's letter was to be placed standing between 
the two, he should bow as low as he had represented, and 
then two chamberlains would approach and raise him up, 
with the exclamation, ‘**‘ Don't kneel!" He would then 
present the letter by placing it on the table, from whence 
it would be taken by another chamberlain, who, on his 
knees, would hand it to the Emperor. 

‘* The Judge went away with a happier visage than he 
came, and the next dispatch from Kweiliang was looked 
for withimpatience. Instead of the expected document, 
Sieh himself returned next morning to tell us that the 
Commissiogers had been outvoted; and his Majesty's’ 
decision was, that unless the American Minister would 
either touch one knee or his fingers to the ground, he 
would not see him. While this concession was refused, 
as being much more than an American representative 
ever performed before his own or any other ruler, it was 
again declared that in this persistence in our own usages 


| there was no disrespect intended to the Emperor, who 


must of course be the final jndge of what he deemed 
suitable to hisowndignity. The question of an audience 
was thus settled, so far as the American embassy was 
interested, aftcr five days’ earnest discussion.” 


AN IMPERIAL PROCLAMATION, 


The following is said to have been published in the 
Pekin Gazette, as part of an Imperial proclamation : 

** The English troops have thus really brought this de- 
feat on themselves; there has been no breach of faith 
whatsoever on the part of China. 

‘* Meanwhile the American Envoy, John Ward, 

his engagement with Kweiliang and his coll 
sailed to the port of Peh-t'ang, and begged for 
sion to go up to the capital to present a letter, 
Government. We accordingly authorized his&dmission 
into Pekin to present it; and having this day perused 
the letters addressed by the American Envoy, John 
Ward, to Kweiliang and Hwashana, and laid before us 
by those ministers, we find their language so respectful, 
the true-heartedness that has prompted them such, that 
we have authorized the Envoy in question to present 
the letter he is charged with from his Government to 
Kweiliang and his colleague, whom we have sent to re- 
ceive it. 7 

‘‘As regards the exchange of this treaty, he ought 
properly to return to Shanghai and exchange it.there; 
but in consideration 8f the long voyage he has made we 
(are pleased] specially to authorize that the seal be ap- 
pended to the treaty, and that it be delivered to Hang- 
fuh to hand it in exchange [for another copy} to the 
aforesaid Envoy, that from the date of the exchange 
there may be peace and commerce forevermore. Thus 
do we manifest.our great desire to show a nursing ten- 
derness to the men from afar, and our appreciation of 
good faith and right principle. 

“ Let Kweiliang and Hwasbana signify this our pleas- 
ure to the Envoy John Ward for his information. 
** Respect this!" 


No statements have been made by the official pa-~ . 
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FALL GAMES. 


Tur preces ling iilystrations will remind many a 
reader of hap; v A, fs spent in pleasant homes 


in New Encclund or the Middle States. One of out 


‘de-izns represents th Elephant game—a very 
ular pastime for the winter holidays in 
N <A couple of stout, good-naturcd 
yeere men, arm edict ha twisted piece of wood or 
sti? leather to represent a trunk, and provided 

ith'a large sheot, will constitute a very cle- 


pant, who may, if he be so inclined, present the 
prettiest girls in the room with all manner of pres- 
ents with his convenient trunk; while such is the 
well-known docility of the animal, that the (ucen 
of the evening may ride him, in the capacity of 
without the least dancer. 

Our other design represents an Apple-Bee, an- 
other popular pastime in many parts of the coun- 
trv. The old superstition that an apple-paring 
thrown over the shoulder by a pretty girl would 
assume, on the ground, the form of the initial of 
the name of her lover or future husband, is still 
firmly believed in many country places. So long 
as it leads to nothing worse than such merry, 


- healthful meetings as the one which our artist has 


pluded. 


depicted, no gne need be in a hurry to see it ex- 
It setves, as on the occasion represented 
in our picture, to enliven a scene of necessary toil 
in every Northern farmer's home—the paring of 
apples for drying and market. 


L 


TWO PARTINGS. 
varted once before. You wept 
Vhen I rose up to go,-vou did; 
You prav'd for me before you slept, 
You little love, yeu know you did! 


And no grief now is on that brow, 

Which then, vou said, throbb'd so, you did; 
¥’'a loved me better then than now— 

You cruel thing, vou know you did! 


Do you remember what the sea, 
I took you out to show you, did? 
You made a pretty simile ; 
You false of tongue, you know you did! 


You sighed, ‘“‘ That life were like its crests 
When sunshine breezes blow,” you did; 

‘To catch love's light before it rests!” 
You cold, cold heart, you know you did. 


What have I done? You smile no more 
On me as months ago you did; . 

You deem my homage now a 
You liked it then, you know you did. 


blest,” vou said, ‘* were life with one 
Who'd love one truly!’ Oh, you did! 

Sut—you thought I was an elder. son— 
You utter flirt, you know you did! 


THE MARKED MONEY. 

Ine Erie Road; that great, puffing, driving, 
hf spitality-destroving monster, winds through the 
Yage now. 

But, there was a time ? 

Certainly, there was a time when those velling, 
screeching engines did not rush at one end of the 
place at all unseemly hours of the day and night, 
wind themselves about it, rushing off at the other, 
after a horrifving coil, and roaring over the bridge 
like a great serpent, such as we read of in legend, 
seeming to’say, ** Well, I have spared you this 
time, only swallowed a few of your people. The 
next time I come I'll take the whole of your tiny 
village,”’ 

Yes, there was a time when the little place was 
still smaller than now. Not so very long ago ei- 
ther. We can all rememb¢r it—all who can see 
the little lines of silver streaking through their 
hair. They can remember how, when they were 
young, this spot was a favorite on sleigh rides, 
about a half-way house in the progress, wheré a 
fiddler (since become a v iolinist) was always to be 
hal ata moment's notice: where they had a way 
of knocking up the nicest little suppers while the 
het punch (oh, whisper it low!) was being dis- 
cussed, and where there was just room enough for 
4 party to dance, and no more, no matter how 
large the party. 

What! in the village? 

Nonsense! I am speaking now of the little 
white house that stands about midway as vou 
pass through. That is “ The Village Tavern,’ 
always has been the village tavern for more than 
halfa century, until within ten vears the last word 


-Was painted out and that of ** Hotel” substituted. 


There Was a time when, as ‘I said, this * Vil- 
laze Tavern” was the great place for riding, driv- 
inz, and sleighing parties to stop at for dinner and 

Sapper. It was a spot, too, for travelers, when 
they did not scud over the Jand and arrive at the 
places of their destination in less time than they 
could stay at home. Many a traveler who came 
only for the night’s rest, for his supper and break- 
fast, Staid over a day or two, perhaps for a week. 
There were trout and pickerel in those days that 
could be caught in the clear, bright waters of the 
Passaic, which ran stealthily by the foot of the 
garden, less than a stone’s-throw from the back 
piazza, and was not banged and whirled-and beat- 
en by a thousand mill-wheels, and rumbled over 
by half a hundred trains of steam-cars daily. 
There was woodcock too, five minutes’ walk away, 
and a ee einee, or, if you liked a little longer 
walk, something of larger growth worthy of your 
pow rte and shot. 

John Gordon kept ‘‘ The Village Tavern.” Gor- 


jolly, 


breathed the 


don was a hard-headed, stout-bolied, red-faced, 
Ile was liberal, with 
an eve to the main chance. He was proud ef his 
posit mas lan llerd, proud that his house shold 
he known aud spoken of in the great ciiy of New 
hat 


humorous Scotchman. 


York. ; | particularly proult MANY: 
osseous ‘a ueht it well worth their while to drive 
cat to * The Village Tavern,” that they might 
drink Gordon’s inimitable punch, made from the 
ep -culiar whisky of which the lindlord had trace 


fromthe moment it came from the still, just close 
} 


the foot of Ben Nevis, te the hour it went gure. 


alin: ¢ down the drinkers’ throats. 

Of allihese things was John Gordon proud. This 
was the-pride of his profession; but there was one 
thing more of which he was proud; and to which 
all other things were but as accessories. This was 
his daughter Letty. Letty Gordon was the land- 
lord's only child. He had married an American 
wife, and ten vears after his marriage there came 
to John Gordon this one child. On the day that 
little Letty could count eight vears Mrs. Letty 
Gordon, senior, was called to ancther and a better 
wold, leaving littl: Letty heiress of all the goods, 
chattel’, and real estate of which she died possessed, 
he last item being ‘* The Villaze Tavern,” with its 
irniture and belongings: a tomfortable little set- 
ting out which, with true Dutch carefulness, her 
good father had settled upon her the day she was 
married, and from which John Gordon had gar- 
nered soine sid wealth, which lay stretched out in 
various farms in the country round. 

Letty Gordon had great blue eves, very blue, 
very large,and sparkling with suppressed mischief. 
Letty Gordon had light-brown hair that danced 
alout her head, laughing all combs to scorn and 
almost repudiating a ribbon. She had the whitest 
skin, and the whitest teeth, and the— Oh! this. 
sounds too much like an auctionecr’s summary; I° 
shall end it by saying that she was just the merri-° 
est, sweetest, and most enticing little fairy I had 
ever seen, and I am not alone in so believing. 
There were a few of the favored guests of ‘* The 
Village Tavern” who could occasionally see Letty 
Gordon; but to the mass who came and went like 
shadows; Letty was herself a shadow. They had 
heard of the landlord's beautiful dau; ghter; once in 
along w ‘hile some one more fortunate than the rest 
would cafeh a glimpse of the little maiden, but 
from whentre she came, or whither she went, the 
glimpser could never tell. They drank the health 
quietly of the mysterious beauty of whom they 
heard so mucly of whem they knew that she 
Aine atmosphere as themselves, and 
yet to them tvas a sealed book. ‘This was the 
treasure that John Gordon watched and guarded. 
She who, already an heiress in her own right, was 
to inherit all the acres that he had been adding 
year by year, from the overflow of ‘‘ The Village 
Tavern.” Leity was not only the admiration of 
the gay groups who came from the city, but she 
was the ambition of every rustic beau who looked 
with covetous eyes upon the fair face and the broad 
acres of the landlord’s daughter. They Tooked, 
but they looked in vain, for John Gordon had long 
resolved that whoever came wooing to his Letty 
should be no common man, but should outdouble 
her in wealth. 

Letty Gordon was not the only fair attraction 
that brought the gallants to “ The Village Tav- 
ern.” There was another bright face, another 
comely shape, in the person of Martha Field. 
Martha and Letty were of an age—both eighteen. 
Martha was an orphan, and had been taken when 
a child by the late Mrs. Letty Gordon to “care 
for.” Martha was the right hand of * The Village 
Tavern ;” she was here, there, and every where, as 
John Gordon expressed it. If extra company 
came, and aid was wanted in the kitchen, Martha 
was able and willing. Whether Martha’s hand 
was wanted in the bedrooms, in the parlors, to wait 
on the guests, to attend in the bar, it was always 
the same; she wasthere. Whatever she did was 
well done. Many a smart farmer’s son, who came 
as suitor to the mistress, made a desperate effort to 
amend the hopelessness of the case by falling in 
love with the maid, only to find out that his fate 
was the same in either quarter. Martha Field had 
already disposed of the little beating heart that lay 
beneath her trim, well-fitting bodice. She had 
giveh it, subject to certain conditions, into the 

kepping of David Bigelow, a smart and promising 
ae who, by some special art lurking under 
his tongue, had managed to secure the little girl 
to himself in the face of the most startling opposi- 
tion. Under these circumstances, there can be no 
wonder that Martha should be given to reading 
romances, and sympathizing generally with lovers, 
particularly with those in distress. ‘There were 
some who said that when Martha Field married 
John Gordon would cé@me down * warm,” with a 
trifle for the couple to start with; but those who 
knew the landlord better declared that as long as 
breath was in John Gordon's body he would not 
part with a dollar of all he had so carefully hoard- 
ed, and now so strictly watched. In proof of this 
| they pointed to Letty and Martha, upon whom he 
never lavished a cent, putting off their desires for 
showy dress, so inherent in the sex, by telling 
them that their faces would make their fortunes 
without ribbons ani silk. 

This was John household, save only 
Aunt Jude, who reigned supreme in the kitchen 
department. One bright day in June, when the 
leaves tluttered with more than ordinary gladness, 
and the sun glanced over the waters of the Passaic, 
sending its light to the clear, gravelly bottom till 
it showed the lazy fish in their very homes, the 
Paterson stage rattled through the village, and 
dropped one passenger at ** The Village Tavern.” 
He was a tall, dark-complexioned man, somewhere 
about thirty. with a quiet, assured manner, that 
told the crowd of idlers who stood always ready to 
Stare at the stage passengers, if they were capable 
of receiving any impression, that the new-comer 
Was one not easily stared down, and well accus- 
tomed to all the attentions that could be thrust 
upon him. 


He told John Gordon, who stood ready to reccive 


him, that his name was Philip Conger, and his in- 
tention was to spend a week with him, and try his 
hand at the ish. John was pleased at the ennounce- 
ment, and told Lis guest so. More pleased as he 
noticed that the voung man’s baggaye Lespoke that 

money was plenti‘ul; and still more pleased when 
he found that his liberal orders did full justice to 
his looks. Phiiip Conger fished until the vener- 
able obl trout and pickerel trembled in their wa- 
tery beds. Ile shot with such success that he 
awakened the jealousy of the stereotyped sports- 
men of the place.. He walked, he rode, and drove, 
and suthe week passed away, and vet he remained 
a guest of ** The Village Tavern.” Another week, 

and Philip Conger was still there; but he no longer 
fished, no longer hunted, his walks and rides were 
shorter, and the house had more attraction. Ina 
few words, he had seen Letty Gordon, had spoken 
with her, and from that moment all things that 
carried him away from where he could feel that 
she was near had lost their charm. And stranger 
still than this, Letty, who had been so invisible to 
all other eyes, now went flitting uneasily about the 
house. If Philip sat upon the piazza, there was 
large chances but he would see her within the hour. 
If he walkel roamingly about the gardens Letty 
had a bouquet to make up, some berries to pick, 
or something to do which he always could take a 
handin. Those about the village who always see 
every thing told John Gordon occasionally that 
Letty was at that moment under the charge of the 
stranger, being Ps uldled leisurely along the river 
bank in a skj ad been seen at some past time 
w alkin.s 4 
sitti 


ak see that llord’s face grew 
r such intelligence was brought him, 
o were most about the house could 
observe that he no longer treated his guest with 
the same atiention as formerly, there was a lack 
of that welcome and greeting that John Gordon 
had always for well paying guests; and then the 
gossips foretolda storm. 
Gordon’s face darkened there would. be lightning 
flashes, which would strike somewhere. There 
were other signs besides these foretelling this com- 
ing storm. Letty was seen once, twice, perhaps 
three times, in tears, and Martha Field had been 
heard openly to declare all fathers tyrants. 

One day John Gordon, with redder face than 
usual and quicker step, went from bar to stable, 
from parlor to cellar. Something there was in the 
wind morethancommon. The busy-bodies looked 
around and abroad for the cause, and were not long 
in findingitout. ‘There, almost opposite the house, 
and in full view, lay the little skiff fast at anchor, 
while Philip Conger, with Letty Gordon as his 
pupil, was back at his old employment of fishing. 
Now they said the long gathering storm would 
burst; but they were to be woefully mistaken 
when they believed it would break with violence 
over the head of Philip Conger. In their own 
good time the couple came back; they were too 
happy to hasten much; and then John Gordon, with 
his vials of wrath allcharged, sought Philip. For 
an hour they were together in the room of Philip: 
but those who listened for the thunder of the storm 
heard nothing. There was only the confused sound 
of the two voices, sometimes that of Gordon above 
the other, then as instantly calming down. What 
the mesmerism was that-held the usually violent 
man was a mystery, but at the end of the hour 
John Gordon came forth pale and silent, and in an- 
other hour Philip Conger had turned his back on 
‘* The Village Tavern,” never to be its cuest again. 

It was for his daughter all his harshness was re- 
served, and poor Letty had now nly to bear 
with her father’s dark looks and stern words, but, 
what was worse, with a curtailment of her liberty. 
How she would have borne this it would be hard 
to tell but that. Martha had brought to her a letter 
from Philip, written within that hour before he left 
the house, tilled with his promises of love, and his 
declarations that he would not depart from the vi- 
cinity and would find means to communicate with 
her. How well these declarations were kept she 
knew the next day, when Martha brought her in- 
telligence that Philip Conger was within a mile, 
having found quarters at a farm-house scarcely that 
distance away, on the opposite side of the river. 
It may be held as a certainty that John Gordon 
was not long in knowing this; and further, he 
knew that many days would not elapse ere the 
lovers would find means of correspondence. Nor 
was John Gordon wrong in this. To Martha Field 
Letty had confided every tlring, and Martha was 
now the Mercury that managed, if she did not 
carry, the correspondence between Letty Gordon 
and Philip Conger, and David Bigelow the worker 
who, at the bidding of Martha, performed the post- 
man. Without actually knowing this, John Gor- 
don suspected, and with him suspicion generated 
active measures. David Bigelow was at once for- 
bidden the house, and the full weight of his dis- 
pleasure rained down upon the head of Martha. 

For weeks -things remained in this uncertain 
state. Whatever measures John Gordon intended 
to take were locked within his own breast. There 
Was a mystery in progress through which none 
could fathom, and to which Letty Gordon bent her 
ear seriously and tremblingly when Martha Field 
brought her the gossip she had heard stirring. 
John | Gordon had been known to have several pri- 
vate interviews with old Brown, the village con- 
stable. The old man had been seen lurking around 
the village suspiciously, as if smelling out some 
trouble. He spent a great deal of time at the tav- 
ern, in talks with the landlord or sitting watching 
every body and every thing under his lowered 
brows. ‘The gossips were busv again. They de- 
clared that between John Gordon and old Brown 
there was something that would bring trouble to 
Philip Conger or David Bigelow. They had heard 
the landlord declare his intention of driving them 
beth out of the village, and of turning Martha 
Tield into the road to seek a home where ‘she 
would. Perhaps he would not go so far: but ev- 
ery one who knew John Gordon knew that he 
would not stop half-way in his etYorts to reach any 


They said that when John’ 


| 


‘Martha sat. 


— 


end upon which he started. Of late he had talked 
much about inzratitude—about those he had fed 
turnin s from him—about conspiracv—about nurs- 
ing Vipers in his bosom that turned and stung him; 
and for a long time these pic kers-up f unconsic ler 

ed domestic trifles were divided in opinion Whether 

the old man made atest to his daughter or to 
Martha Field. ney were soon satisfied when they 
perceived that he ceased to speak with Martha un- 
less forced by neces ies to te so, and then only 
with an expression that betrayed his unwilling. 

ness. Martha laughed at the threats of John Gon. 
don to expel her from his house. She knew that 
she was essential to the success of ‘* The V illage 
Tavern,” and that if its-landlord did not under- 
stand when ke had a good and faithful servitor she 
knew enough that would, and to these she would 
go. Martha Field set him at detiance, and still 
continued, with the aid of David Bigelow, to carry 
the letters of the lovers. : 

It was one evening in the early autumn, follow- 
ing a day that John Gordon and old Brown had 
been engaged in numberless consultations. The 
plot seemed to thicken, and those who had been 
peering about until they knew more of the matter 
than the actors themselves said that it was near 
its catastrophe. The habitual redness had desert- 
ed John Gordon’s face; it was pale, instead—very 
pale—for John Gor don. IIe stepped more quickly 
that night than was his custom: from the bar to 
the parlor, and so up stairs to where Lett* and 
Those who spoke of it afterward said 
that many things passed that evening that were 
Strange, but were not thought of in that way until 
the next day. ‘They said that soon after dark a 
rower, in a skiff looking very like the one Vhilip 
Conger was sometimes secnsin, came slowly up 
the river, and lay for some minutes under the 
great willow that grew at the foot of the garden; 
and one of these gossips, living on the opposite 
side, savs he saw this single rower leave his skiff, 
and stand under the willow, where in a few mo- 
ments he was joined by one in a light dress; that 
they stood together for a short space, and parted— 
the skiff and its single rower returning the same 
way that it came. Another, equally as veritable, 
two hours later saw a carriage and horses, entirely 
unknown in that part of the country, traveling at 
great speed on the road toward New York, and de- 
clared this carriage to contain a lady and gentle- 
man, which, with corroborating circumstances, was 
believed to be Philip Conger and Letty Gorden. 

Those who were nearer home saw, that same 
evening, a wagon drawn up in front of ‘ The Vil- 
lage Tavern,” with old Brown as its driver. They 
saw him and John Gordon go together to the va- 
cant parlor, where, after a talk, Martha Field was 
sent for. Within a few minutes the more inquir- 
ing, who pressed out of the bar-room for that pur- 
pose, saw Martha Field, John Gordon, and old 
Brown drive away together from ‘* The Village 
Tavern ;” Martha without bonnet or shawl, and 
with a calm, scornful look: Jchn Gordon with 
white face and 8 mgt t-shut lips; and old Brown 
with a complacent expression of face, that would 
leave the impression with all who did not know 
him that he had just performed one of the most 
benevolent and praiseworthy of actions. 

The next day the village was startled from its 
sleep with the intelligence that Philip Conger had 
carried away Letty Gordon, and they were be- 
lieved to be in New York; that Martha Field, at 
almost the same moment that the runaway couple 
were commencing their flight, had been arrested 
on a charge of stealing money at various times 
from John Gordon, and. was now in the County 
Jail, entirely refusing to-confess; that the stolen 
money had ‘been directly traced to her, by a plan 
of John Gordon and old Brown, the different 
coins having been marked, to lead to detection, 
and spent by Martha Field at different places in 
the village; and that John Gordon, upon his re- 
turn from the Squire’s, where Martha was com- 
mitted, and finding that Letty had fled, started in 
pursuit, and was brought in, half an hour after- 
ward, with a broken arm, having been thrown 
from his wagon. This was news indeed for the 
gossips, and great capital they made of it. The 
stories that flew from mouth to mouth did not lose 
in the telling. Some had it that Martha had 
robbed John Gordon of many thousands of dollars, 
in revenge for his refusal to bestow a marriage- 
portion on herself and David Bigelow; others, 
that Martha was thrown into prison by the land- 
lord in. revenge for her assisting Letty in a mar- 
riage that would surely throw him out the tavern 
stand. These cried shame, and asked each other 
if John Gordon was not rich enough to give Letty 
her little propert*, and if he was not old enough 
to give up to younger men. It was strange then 
how many_had seen and foretold all these things to 
themselves long ago; how many knew it would be 
so, and were not seat odgets in the least; and how 
many were ready with the charitable hope that it 
would be a lesson to John Gordon, and lead him to 
see that there was an instability in wealth, and 
nothing really true but their advice. 

A week rolled by, and John Gordon left his 
room, with his broken limb in splints hanging by 
asling. Ile had altered, people said, in that week 
to be at least ten vears older. His face was drawn 
and haggard, and the rosv, healthy hue had gone 
out of his checks. llis eves were dim, and there 
was -no loud, hearty laugh ringing through the 
house, as in the old davs. The loungers and gos- 
sips watched the oli man as he went vacantly 
about the place witIln something like awe. They 
watched him as he was confronted in his own bar, 
that spot which only one short week before was 
his stronghold, by another face as pale and hac- 
gard as.his own, who asked for justice on behalf 
of Martha Field, and was refused. Then this man, 
who was none other than David Bigelow, stood up 
before the landlord and the curious crowd, and told 
how Martha Field was guiltless, and that John 
Gordon knew it when, in his base anger and le- 
sire to remove the means of communication be- 
tween his daughter and Philip Conger, he sent an 
innocent girl, who should have been as dear to him 
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as a child, to a criminal prison. John Gordon 
trembled with the raze he was obliged to suppress, 
and David Biselow went on. Yes! he knew that 


the money which he had marked as a trap was 

ken by his daughter Letty, as she had a perfect 
sietys to lot for was not the house and all within 
ii--av, and all its profits, even to the last cent, 
the lands he had rit with those profits, 


heys? Yes! And he, Jolin Gordon, knew this, 

43) ts Iie knew that Letty Gordon had taken 

this monev as she would take any other thing that 

was her own, and had given it to Martha Field to 

purchase such articles as her futher wrongfully ce- 
nicd her; paper, pens, and ink, that she might 
write to the man to whom she had betrothed her- 
sely; and such things as were necessary to have 
when she tled from the home where she was a pris- 
oner. 

This he said, and more. (That Mariha Field 
had refused to say any thing on the night of her 
arrest, knowing that L etty would step forward for 
her protec tion at the proper time; that it was Let- 
ty’s intention to have left her home with Philip 
Conger witgia a few days of the one on which 
Martha wag arrested; but why the tlight should 
shave oecurgel on that evening, so prematurely, 
was an unexplained mystery. One thing was 
certain, that when Letty Gordon left home she did 
not, nor diff she now, know of the arrest of Martha 
Viell, or ghe would come forward at any risk and 
show her entire innocence. 

The ol man sneered at Davi Is story. There 
was law, he said, and justice for all. If the girl 
was innocent let her show it, and all would be 
right. She had chosen. silence when she was ex- 
amined before the Squire; now let her wait until 
her trial. There was law and justice for all, and 
protection for him too, and he would haveit. John 
Gordon accompanied this last declaration by a blow 
upon the table with his clenched, uninjured hand, 
that brought back to the listeners some memory 
of the week before, when it would have been dan- 
gerous to have provoked his wrath. David Lige- 
low drew himself to his full height, and speaking 
as calmly to the maimed man before him as though 
his address were the commonest topic, he told him 
that from that time forth no appeal should be made 
to him again for merey. That he would go forth, 
and, if Letty Gordon was alive, he would tind her 
and bring her there todo Martha Field justice, and 
to confound his villainy. From that time forward 
John Gordon could look upon him as his deadly 
enemy, and remember that, as he had denied mercy, 
so wayld it be denied to him. David Bigelow 
strodé out of the room, while the old man glared 
fiercely at the group, who murmured their admira- 
tion of the carpenter, and one by one followed him 
out. 

David Bigelow had left the village, none knew 
exactly where, but the surmise was that he had 
gone to New York. Davs and weeks slipped by, 
and nothing was heard of him. Martha Field was 
still a prisoner awaiting trial. John Gordon was 
gaiming strength in his arm; the bone was knitting 
finely, the doctor said, but he was not gaining 
strength in **The Village Tavern.” The neigh- 
bors came less, and gossiped less. Thestory crept 
about. Even those who drove up from the city 
knew something about it. There was one thing 
they could all see, which was that John Gordon's 


face was pale, and the strength of his welcome: 


gone. The day for Martha Field’s trial came. 
There was great sympathy for her through all the 
county. IHler story was believed, but there was 
no evidence. ‘The prosecution made its case very 
clearly and distinctly. The loss of the money was 
proved, the marking, the tracing of the. marked 
money to the village stores, where it had been 
passed by Martha. There was no defense, the 
very able counsel who had volunteered for her 
said. He could only make the statement on behalf 
of the prisoner; and then he gave Martha’s story 
of how she became possessed of the marked money. 
There was a dead silence in the court-room as he 
closed a beautiful appeal for mercy for the prisoner. 
In its midst came a loud groan, and in a moment 
after a shuffling of feet and several persons were 
straining to lift a man, who had slipped from one 
of the benches and lay prostrate upon the floor. It 
was John Gordon, the strong man. Weak enouch 
now he was, as they strove to raise him to his feet. 
lis eves were wide open, and looking eagerly to- 


ward the judge, * Acquit her,’ he said. am 
sorry. I know she tells the truth.” 

* Put that man back upon the stand,” the judge 
givs, sternly. 

fhe man was put back upon the staid: but he 


had nothing to say, only that his heart had soft-" 
encd, and he could see truth in the story the prise 
oner told now, when he would not see it before. 
And-so they carried him away to his wagon, and 
drove him home, 
As they bore the old broken-down man out by 

one door there were eyes met Martha’s from the 
oiher that made her heart leap, Each of that jury 
Said, when speaking of the case afterward, that they 
would have acquitted the prisoner through sympa- 
thy, without any evidence for the defense. When 
he eves of David Bigelow and Letty Gordon met 
Murtha’s knew that she wanted no sympathy 
now to send her out upon the world with a stain 
upon her name forever. The truth had come; and 
one Letty Gordon, now Mrs, Philip Conger, threw 
herarms about the prisoner’s neck, and kisse od her, 

While she cried and laughed by turns, every body 
knew the story as well as though i it had been told. 
Asa form the evidence must be given, and before 
the tears had dried upon Letty’ 's cheeks the verdict 
was renlered—** Not Guilty.” How the people 
shouted, until the judge was obliged to adjourn the> 

or: fa an hour, to allow the enthusiasm time to 
cool! How the news spread like wild-fire throuch 
the county town, and the ladies looked out of 
their windows and waved their handkerchitfs to 
Martha as she passed up the street from the court- 
house! And how the little bovs burned up all the 
Stray barrels and boxes that nicht i in her honor! 

John Gordon retired from Leing host of ‘* The 


. Village Tavern,” and Dayid Bigelow and Mrs. 


Martha Bizelow took his ph ice, and for twenty 
years dispense hospitalitie +; afierwhich pei 1, 
rotund in purse and person, they gave way in turn. 
John Gordon lived many years after, undisturbed 
in the wealth that by legal right belonged to Letty. 

hilip Conzer was not rich, but fortune prospered 
With him and he grew so. 

On the nizht of Martha’s arrest, with the instinct 
of love, he knew that something was being plotted 
by John Gordon, without knowin what, and be- 
lieved it to be a scheme to remove Letty. Watch- 
ing, he saw old Brown drive to the door with his 
wagor, He stole nvisclessly to the back of the 
house. 
lor.’ There was no time tolese. Ie knew 
step of the house, and in 2 moment was beside Let- 
tv. There was no time for preparation, for thought. 
While the two men were accusing Martha in the 
parlor the lovers were flying throug rh the garden, 
ignorant of all that occurred “until David Dizelow, 
by never-ceasing search, found them and told the 
story. 

I hope that it is not taking away the romance 
of my tale to tell that Letty Gordon and Martha 
Vield, that were, are both grandmothers, comely 
and handsome at that. 


every 


PULLING THROUGH. 

Five-anp-Tiuinry years ago my best friend in 
tliis village, and my sole companion in this house, 
was adog. The old post-woman ought to have 
been held a better friend, punctually as she toddled 
to the back-door twice a weck with a bit of the 
love tale of Deborah Tims-in her basket. But 
then, also, she toddled to the back-door daily with 
wafered letters of demand] from creditors and law- 
vers, with notes of contemptuous pity or expostu- 
lation from friends, refusal of small requests, por- 
'tentous missives of advice, anonymous letters, 
meant to sting (though these counted but as the 
gain of so much waste paper) with every thing 
that could premise shipwreck of T. Pawley’s life. 
In those days the sight of the post-woman’s red 
cloak gave me a thrill of pain. 

I was a white-haired and pink-faced young stu- 
dent of the sort commonly known as ** nice young 
‘men who play upon the flute.” I was the ac- 
cepted of Miss Tims, the lovely and accomplish- 
ed daughter of John Tims, bookseller, Twicken- 
ham. I was myself only an orphan, with three 
hundred pounds for patrimony, but [ had a wealthy 
‘Uncle James, a stocking-maker, nearly the kind- 
lest and entirely the most obstinate man alive, with 
whom I lived at Bradford, and in whom only, of 
things human, except myself, 1 had to trust. This 
Unele James had many children ef his own; and, 
While he took great pains to secure. fur me a per- 
fect education, and to give me a right start in life, 
it was:his whim or conscience to eharge against 
me in a book the cost of education as a debt to his 
estate. Ile would enable me, he said, to carn a 
cood living, and would put me in the way of a suf- 
lic ient livelihood by lil eral advances, not by gifts 
of money. 
| I knew that I had white: hair and played the 
flute. I knew also that I composed sentimental 
poetry to be read under trees to Miss Tims, and 
that vour poet is no better than a dreamer. Some 

of that verse I printed in a gold-edged book upon 
the credit of the three hundred pounds, out of 
which, when of age, I could pay any adverse bal- 
ance to a friendly publisher and printer. I had, 
herefore, a reasonable doubt as to my own powcr 
of pulling through in life, and I looked eagerly to- 
ward the future. Uncle James considered my abil- 
ities to be unlimited, but was disgusted at my way 
of showing them. He kindly bought ten copies 
of TFlora’s Awakening: Poems and Translations. 

iv T. Pawley. But for the next few months I 
ound the leaves of that work applied to so many 
gnominious household uses that I could not thank 
him with a good? grace for his fifty shillings. 
Cousin Polly took from the ten copies the ten 
pages on which was an acrostic upon the word 
Deborah, and used them successively as kettle- 
holders for as many weeks. Little Bob had all 
the prefaces made for him into fly-traps by Cousin 
Kate; and when this sort of torture seemed to be 
approaching the natural term set to it by the de- 
$tructibility of paper, my good uncle liberally sub- 
scribed for ten copies more, which he enjoyed in 
like manner. Whenever I went home to Bradford 
scraps of my own amatory verse were to be read 
at breakfast-time outside my Cousin Polly's head. 
When my books were dissected, she seized upon 
that part of their contents—their very nerves—for 
¢url-papers. What matter? They were also in- 
side somebody else’s heart. Dut the persecution 
¢onquered me: I forswore all farther printing of 
: 


verse, and only continued to write it for another 
rear or two. 

One thing, however, I did not forswe ar, and that 
yvas Miss Tims that was, the good wife now asleep 
up stairs. Uncle James wished in his good-nature 
to provide for me; and as he had great faith in 
me, if I would but sober down into something 
practical, the desire of his heart was that I should 
become the husband of his Polly, who would have 
some thousands for her portion, out of whiclr he 
¢ould deduct my delt to him, and by help of which 
T could be handsomely setiled in the world. Of all 
this he said nothing, but he set his face and his 
heart against Miss Tims. She had not a penny, 
she was a designing person, and her father was a 
Tetail tradesman. Could she honestly aspire to 
a young gentleman whose uncle was a manu- 
facturer of stockings, whose father had been a lieu. 
tenant in the army, and some of whose ancestors 
before the civil wars ? 
‘¢Why, what arms has Miss Tims?” 
pld gentleman. 

whitest and roundest, uncle, with the neat- 
est little hands—” 

‘auch, Sir, what arms are those 
rentleman to marry into!” 
Deborah's father was a chubby bookseller, the 


asked the 


for a young 


cosiest of men, and her mother the most comfort- 


Ile heard Martha summoned to the par-. 
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able of cood-humored dames. They liked me well 
enough, but without the eonsent of my uncle I 
must not marry their danghter. They had thei 
pride also, and I was forbid:ien to appear at Twick- 
ecnham. But we persecuted youns folks, who are 
now the happiest of eld folks, held by one another 
in our hearts: and I looked forward for the new 
doubt, only the more eagerly into the future. 

Desperately anxious, therefore, to begin the 
world, I qualified myself for practice at the age of 
twenty-one, and went into the country as assistant 
to'a busy surgeon, only that I might he as free as 
IT could make myself, while looking out for a fair 
epening in life. I watched advertisements, and 
put myself upon the books of medical agents, hop- 
ing for something that would satisfy my longing 
and pass muster with my uncle. It must be 
something very tempting that would justify me, 
to him, in rushing at the unrip e age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two into thefull respons ibilities of inde- 
pen:lent practice. 

To much noble promise I was deaf, until within 
atwelvemonth I had made a great discovery, and 
Was put bv a medical agent into communication 
with Ezekiel Hawley, Esq., M.D., of Beetlebor- 
ouch, who desired, on reasonalle terms, to share 
evenly with me a practice of One Thousand Pounds 
a vear. 

Doctor liawley had a frank way of correspond- 
ence, Welcome to ingenuous vouth, and his almost 
fatherly manner when we met inspired me with 
respect and eontidence. It was the benevolence 
of a father—he was thirty vears my senior—)lend- 
ed with the respect due from an equal. 1 had 
taken his fancy, as he found some way of saying ; 
there was so much harmony of taste between us, 
and he had long felt.the want in Beetleborough of 
a friend with literary tastes and enlarged sympa- 
thies with whoin he could exchange, atthe end of 
his day’s work, a thought, a feeling, or a fancy. 
Beetieborough was in a wild pit country, and its 
gentry.was composed chiefly of single ladies, while 
the great mass of its population was unformed. A 
partner, in such a district, was a pure misfortune if 
he could not be a friend, and he did hope, therefore, 
that we might @ome t toterms. He had practiced in 
the place for four-and- -twenty years, but of late it 
had hegun so rapidly to increase that his work «rew 
upon his hands, when he was wishing fora little rest. 
Ile had earned enough for himself and his wife, 
with their two daughters, but he had no wish to 
sink into absolute inactivity. ‘Therefore, and be- 
cause it was manifest that with help from a youn- 
ger man’s energy the practice could in a few vears 
be doubled, he had thought of a partner. Tur- 
chase-money for the practice was no great consid- 
eration with him. IJlis lawver had fixed it at 
eight hundred and fifty pounds. had himself 
no notion whatever of the sum that should be 
asked; he did not care how it was paid, and knew 
no more about law matters than he did of Avicen- 
nas . Here he named a work that I had 
never. heard cf, and gave an impression of great 
knowledge in ignorance. I went down 
to Beeileborough from a sunny western village 
that defiled the air with nothing coarser than a few 
wreaths of wood smoke. I left there a benighted 
population, in which every man, woman, and child 
not Wearing broadcloth or silk made formal rever- 
ence before those textures. What I found was the 
place where I now live, a rich scene blackened and 
burned, air thickened by day with smoke of a hun- 
dred coke heaps. It is so ablaze by night with 
the reflection from blast furnaces, that friends from 
London who come down to’visit us in: these our 
quict days, for the first night or two can not con- 
vince themselves that there are not houses on fire 
in every direction. Not a soul then gave to my 
broadcloth more than a rough stare. When, how- 
ever, Dr. Hawley drove me in his gig to see ‘‘ one 
or two of his poor pensioners,” we had an insulting 
body-guard of little boys behind us, all the way 
up a hill. 

‘* These are the free ways of the North,’ 
the good Doctor. 

‘Tidier people looked at us with marked curiosity 
and interest, but.] was glad to miss all the servile 
obeisances to which I had been of late accustomed. 

Now that [ have pulled through, it seems that 
all this happened for the best. I think it did. 
Nevertheless, for years and years I felt that if, 
instead of offering to any one of those small boys 
or of those wayfarers whom we met, a penny for 
his thoughts, I had offered and-paid even jive hun- 
dred pounds for the contents of the very emptiest 
head of them all, they would have been cheap to 
me at sucha price. The juniors hooted and the 
elders stared; but not a creature said a word to 
save me from ‘the ruin to which all thought I was 
doomed. 

In the Doctor’s house I could see ledger and 
dav-book. There was no lack of prescriptions 
and of patients’ names, with heavy accounts reg- 
isterel as paid. I could ask my uncle to come 
down and see things for himself. Doetor Hawley 
entertained him blandly, left all to him as a man 
of the world, admired T. Pawley, but privately 
contrived to suggest that as T. P. was young and 
somewhat romantic, the alliance with'a quict. old 
practitioner, who had experience of life, would be 
the very thing to keep him out of dang Finally, 
the vicar came one evening, with one of two of the 
more serious supports of Beetleborough, and they 
supped with us at Doctor Hawlevy’s, when a goose 
was cooked. Jlereupon Uncle James was so far 
satisfied, that, after the guests were gone, he came 
into my bedroom, gave me friendly counsel, prom- 
ised to lend whatever of purchase-money was re- 
quired bevond my own three hundred pounds 
(minus fifty paid for the Awakening of Flora), and 
consented to the partnership. 

Early the next morning he returned to DBrad- 
ford. LTremnuined only to accept the terms of our 
new friend before going westward to await the 
arrival of a successor to the duties [ was quitting, 
and abide discussion raised by lawyers on the deed 
of partnership I was about to sign. Every thing 
went well. I returned again to Beetleborough ; 
the deed was engrossed, and one morning, after 


said 


his crave within a twelvemonth. 


receipt of a satisfactory letter from Uncle James, 
Bo ior liawlev took me to the den «fa 
focal lawyer, where I signed what was to be signed 
and paid Sa was to be paid, as first Installment 
of eisht sea and fiftv pounds, into what— 
though T then believed in my new comrade—lI 
bie fecling to be a very eager clutch. 
by the next post came peremptory ofders from my 
uncle to sign nothing until he had ¢ cot over a ditti- 
culty that cccurred to him. The partnership was 
to be for seven vears, at the end of which, on cen. 
sideration of a further payment, Docter If awley 
would leave me in entire possession of the fiell. 
Uncle James was convinced that I should be unable 
to stand alone at the end of seven vears, when my 
aze would be only twenty-nine. It was essential 
that the seven should be altered into ten. 

The sugeestion was not complimentary to me, 
and it was one that I could not heartily back with- 
out calling myself a simpleton. Moreover, the 
papers were all signed; Doctor Hawley declared 
that he would not pledge himself to more than an- 
other seven years of work, and stood firm to the 
letter of the bond. We adjourned to Bradford. 
There I sturdily maintained that I was bound in 
honor, as in law, to abide Ly the agreement made. 
Then Uncle James maintained us sturdily that 
Doctor Hawley could not be an honest man, if he 


‘still held me bound, yeung as I was, against the 


wishes of my family. There Doctor Hawley held 
to his point with much profession of benevolence. 
At the same time, much to my great surprise, he 
contrived in a Lland manner to say things, almost 
true 
spirit, that inflamed my uncle’s wrath against me. 
‘Then having stung me in his anger to.such answer 
as comes of the pride of veuth, my Uncle James 
retreated to his inmost room. 

Thither [followed him, and then I said: “ Unele, 
I will not break my word hecause vou wish it, and 
because you promise to bear any risk I run in 
doing so. Forgive me, though, for having spoken 
warmly. You have been kind to me for years, 
and love me now. I fecl it, and I meant no dis- 


respect.” 
‘* Those are words,” said Uncle James. ‘“ You, 
a boy, set up your judgment against that ef vour 


elders. You are bent upon refusing all advice. 
[give no more. Marry the trumpery girl against 
whom I have warned you. Go and put $e reg 
into that rascal’s power.” 


‘*Miss Tims, Sir, is*worth a thousand of you 
all!” 

‘Ah, here you go again! Look here, voung 
man. I, too, hold by m* word. Ihave proniised 


to lend you the six hundred pounds you want, 
above your own two hundred and fifty. Tere is 
a check for that, and fifty pounds bevond it, that 
you may not start in the world altogether penni- 
less. I have advanced you, for your education, 
two hundred and thirty-seven pounds odd shil- 
lings. Let that stand astwe hundred. You will 
now, therefore, owe me cixht hundred fifty 
pounds, upon which, since you aré in business. I 
shall expect interest at five per cent., payable half 
vearly. Never apply to me again for either mon- 
ey or advice. You choose to follow your own 
course. I leave you toit.” And from that de- 
termination till his death he never swerved. 

‘To a raw youth the first load of responsibility i is 
rather welcome than unwelcome. It gives a sense 
of dignity by the demand it makes upon his pow- 
er. ‘Lhe cares of manhood are as welcome to beld 
two-and-twenty as the coats of manhood to Lold 
seventeen. My first act of prudence was to insure 
the safe possession of my partnership by at once 
paying the rest of the purchase-monev. While 
remaining in my hands, bank-notes might under 
some pressure chance to gold, and gold to silver. 
To some fifteen pounds of discount for imm« diate 
payment, I observed timidly to Dr. Hawley that I 
was entitled. Ie assured me that he had no pres- 
ent want of the money, that he understood nothing 
about investments, for he held nothing but house 
property. If I paid him the money now, it only 
would lie idle at his banker’s, and so if I knew 
how to make fifteen pounds of it by keeping it un- 
til the appointed days of payment, I had better 
keep it. ‘Then, of course, I paid-all to him on the 
spot, without deducting discount, and again ob- 
served, but net with suspicion, the swift clutch 
into which it was received. Up to this time Doc- 
tor Ilawley had been my constant companion in 
Bectleborough; indeed we were inseparable. He 
now left me a little to myself. 

There was at Beetleborough a poor broken-down 
surgeon—a Mr. Watts—upon the point of aban- 
doning his werk and going to another place to die. 
Iie had a wife and half a dozen sickly children 
but no practice that he was clever enough to sell. 
While planning to take off his hands his house and 
furniture, with possilly some incidental scraps of 
practice that might stick to the house-walls, I pit- 
icd Watts with all my heart. But Doctor Haw- 
levy was so active ‘in his behalf that he had under- 
taken the whole management of his affairs. Wheth- 
er Watts, weakened by iNness, could be influenced 
in spite of knowledge, or whether it was that he 
knew Ifawley’s power over me and looked to him 
as the best avent through whom to efiect an ad- 
vantaceous transfer of his little properties, I can 
not tell. Cecriainly Doctor Hawley was allowed 
to assume the character of Watts’s svmpathizing 
friend. Deborah’s father had lent me a 
pounds for purchase of furniture—an act of weak- 
ness on his part, he said. He could ill spare it, 
and I was to repay him ina year. Out of this I 
gave Watts forty pounds through Doctor IHawley’s 
hands, and by the Doctor's private counsel, for a 
horse which I was foreed to sell again for five 
pounds within half a vear. | had only my part- 
ner’s acknowledyment for that money, and discove 
ered some months later that but tw enty pounds of 
it were pai d to the object of so niuch oflicious s\in- 
pathy. It was alre ady little less than a defraud. 
ing of the widow and ‘the orphan. Watts was in 
Ile anticipated 
the approaching end by suicide. 

Doctor Hawley went with me to Beetleborough, 


as to the letter, but entirely false as to the © 
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and then-excused, on account of his sympathy with 
so much deep distress, an immediate return to Lon- 
don upon business relating to poor Watts’s affairs. 
He hoped that he might yet find means to secure 
for his family some little opportunity of livelihood. 
It was not a busy time for-practice, and he had 
lost ground, doubtless, by so many absences, but 
in a few days he would be back for good, and then 
we would both put our shoulders te the wheel. 
Aim so he vanished, not for days, but weeks. 

In the mean time only a few paupers came to 
m>. Istuck close by the surgery, had leisure to 
wonder at the very small quantity of drugs dis- 
pensed, though an imposing array of jars®and bot- 
tles, and perceived the curious monotony of the 
) reseriptiens in the day-book, which appeared to 
r>-osnize one tolerably harmless compound as the 
universal medicine. My paupers were reserved in 
manner: those whom I visited appeared to be 
afexid of me; but all declared that Dr. Hawley 
was a wonderfully clever man. 

The Doctor occupied the handsomest house in the 


in ‘such @ house as that, and the gray head that it 
reofed 2? The furniture was scanty, and the dinner- 
table was supplied more freely with water and po- 
tatocs than with other sorts of food. Inlaterdays, 
when every man’s business was forced on my 
know lede, I knew from the butcher that the meat 
bil! of ¢daat mansion had not averaged five shillings 
aweck. But there was a very gentle lady in it— 
Mrs. Hawley—by whom there was given me for 
my Deborah a shilling copy, not a new one either, 
of Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. She was a pious, 
simple-hearted, trusting woman, and alas, alas! 
the faithful, penniless wife of a swindler. She 
had been married for her fortune, and the big 
house had been built out of it. The Doctor, whose 
degree was one of the pretenses upon which he 
lived, had spent every shilling she possessed. 
He had deluded her, as he deluded hundreds of 
people wiser in this world than she or I pro- 
fessed to be; but her only, for eighteen years, 
he kept in her dclusion. His bland manner was 
practiced on her constantly. When he had be- 
come—asshe had when he picked me up—the terror 
of the neighborhood, and all honest men shunned 
him; when there were for years none whom she 
eared to visit, none who dared visit her; and when 
for months, in every year, her.husband was away, 
following his own devices; she sat patiently at 
home, true to her faith in Heaven and the man 
whom she had married. From her simple defense 
of him, when sometimes we were together in his 
absence, and before I knew how much defense he 
necded, I caught almost the first shadow of my 
doubt. Every one, she said, was jealous of his 
talents. Envy made people his enemics; besides, 
unhappily (that was indeed some grief to her), he 
had been misconstrued because he did not go to 
church. But his heart was so warm, he was so 
generous, she said, as she ate, shivering with frost 
by a few flickering coals, her scanty, solitary 
meal. 

Could there be need for so much parsimony, 
when I had just paid my friend eight hundred and 
fifty pounds? I had only twenty-five sovereigns 
left, outside whatever might arise as earnings from 
the practice, and I could not see the use of living 
upon water and potatoes. 

@ne evening there sat by the small basket of 


' embers in our stirgery an old man angered by the 


todthache. He planted himselfonastool. Doctor 
Hawley was expected home that night. Nobody 
should pull out his tooth but Doctor Hawley. He 
was a clever man, whatever he was. He meant 
to wait for him, so he sat down and grunted for a 
long time, till I ventured on a word of sympathy. 

‘*You may just keep your pity for yourself, 
young man.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“ Doctor Ilawley’s a deal cleverer than Master 
Pawley knows. But you'll not be the first to find 
it out.” 

I liad already fallen into the first stage of heart- 
ache, and gave weight tothe man's words. ButI 
paid no outward heed to them, and did not answer 
him. Afier another ten minutes the toothache 
suddenly abated, and the sense of relief from pain 
touched the old fellow’s mind, I suppose, for he 
suddenly broke out with, 

“Hang it, I can’t abide seeing vou sit there by 
that glum candle, looking so young and so pale, 
without telling you right forward you’re done for. 
There !” 

“You may tell me what you please. 
you mean well.” 

‘*T mean that the sooner you be gone the better. 
I’ve known this house eighteen years, and never 
have seen aught in it but misery. Ask any man, 
woman, or child in Beetleborough. Doctor Ilaw- 
ley’s most amazing clever, but if there’s a wickeder 


Perhaps 


_ ereature on the earth or under the earth—”’ 


Then why do youcometohim? Why doyou 
wait for him? Why have you any thing to do 
with him ?” | 

** Because he’s the best doctor in the county. 
None of the gentlefolks or tradesfolks come to him. 
I'm one of his paticnts. . He'll do me good, and 
then I know he’ll squeeze me. But I want to be 
done good to now—I'll take my chance about the 
squeezing. Many a poor man he’s charged ten 
pounds a week's illness, and had him to the 
Court of Requests, and at last clapped him into 
prison.”” The man’s tongue once loose, wagved 
for an hour, pouring incident on incident of fraud 

-and cruelty. 

“I do not believe all this scandal. Doctor 
Iiawley is in London even now for a kind pur- 
pose.” 

** He’s in London now about two lawsuits, that’s 
where he is.’ And that’s where all the money goes 
that ever he has got. He’s never out of lawsuits, 
and he'll soon be having one with you. Nobody 
put you on your guard, I suppose, when you first 

camehere. Lots of us were sorry, but there wasn’t 
one dared speak. It’s actionable to speak truth 
of such a man.” 


village. was built by himself, and stood in. 
large. lected grounds. Who would not put faith 


‘‘What if I tell him all you have been say- 
ing ?” 

‘‘Keep it to yourself, young man, and turn it 
over. Look about, ask questions, and then go back 

home.” 

The Doctor did not return that night, nor for an- 
other fortnight. To my written complaint that 
there was no practice at all, he replied that pa- 
tients no doubt waited until he returned. He was 
ashamed to be so much absorbed over poor Watts, 
and so forth. When he did return it was but for 
three days, during which his behavior strengthened 
every suspicion. Then he went back again to 
London. 

In the mean time I was practicing among the 
poor, and giving to my housekeeper, one after the 
other, the twenty-five sovereigns which were all 
that l had tolive upon. When they were all gone, 
the domestic assured me, with a bright face, that 
ready money did not matter, for I had the best of 
credit; and, since food was necessary, I began to 
live on credit and run intodebt. No money what- 
ever came to me from the practice. Nobody called 
upon me. But I lived quietly, made humble 
friends, saw that a fierce battle was before me, and 
made strong resolve, helpless as I might seem to 
be, that I would not succumb. 

During my partner’s second absence I procured 
distinct and legal evidence of the gross fraud that 
had been practiced on me. I did not learn till 
afterward how it was that the vicar’s countenance 
had been obtained for the delusion of my uncle. 
Dr. Hawley, when our correspondence began, sud- 
denly frequented the church services, and made, 
in the eyes of an evangelical preacher, so much 
ostentation of conversion through his ministry, that 
the good vicar, believing himself to be in a fair 
way to save a soul, would not risk disappointment 
in so great a work by staying away from a supper. 
It was the first and the last time of his supping in 
that house, for he soon saw what use had been 
made of him. 

It may not seem to be an easy thing for a white- 
haired flute-playing boy of twenty-two, who has 
been fooled out of all his substance, and a great 
deal more, to tell a gray-haired yentleman, in a 
cool, courteous, and deterntined way, that he has 
found him out to bea rascal. I had that to do. 
Doctor Hawley did not appear surprised at the 
intelligence. With a wonderful ingenuity, indeed, 
he assumed the tone of an insulted, injured man, 
and turned upon me the character of a designing 
villain. But there was in his hypocrisy an un- 
der-current of brutal defiance, and a bitterness of 
insult obviously designed to drive me to extremes. 
My temperate offer was that he should at once 
consent to a legal canceling of the bond of partner- 
ship, setting me free, and keeping all the money I 
had paid. I would then retire to the house I was 
occupying, and do what I could alone in Beetle- 
borough; but I would not leave the place. I had 
paid my footing, and would make my footing sure : 
on that I was resolved. To any settlement of our 
affairs so plain as this Doctor Hezekiah would, on 
no account, consent. He held me to the bond, 
meaning thereby to force me into flight, and leave 
him free to effect another sale of the desirable po- 
sition I had paid for. 

‘Very well, Sir,” said poor flute-playing Tom 
Pawley, ‘‘since we are to be partners, be it so. 
I will be your partner, but not your associate; 
will make a practice here in spite of you, and lect 
you spend upon your lawyers half of what I earn. 
There is an end to seven years. Do what you 
may, I wit pull through.” 

The Doctor said in his heart that I should not, 
and spent all his ingenuity in making an untena- 
ble position look as hopeless and as wretched as 
might be. Still I was shunned and (what was 
hardly better) pitied by the Beetleborough people. 
But when they saw that, although Doctor Haw- 
ley’s partner, I knew my position and was not his 
friend, and that, pale and meek and white-haired 
as I was, I ventured upon actual defiance of the 
parish ogre, pity disappeared. -A curious visitor 
or two dropped in upon this little study into which 
I had crammed my books, and in which on many 
a lonely evening, after the day’s calm endurance, 
I had sobbed over poor Deborah’s desponding let- 
ters. Then my one friend the dog, in tribulation 
over my distress, would seize my arm between his 
paws, and leap up, with a distressed whine, to lick 
his master’s hidden face. No matter. I had set 
every nerve for the contest. In the eyes of Beetle- 
borough I was light of heart and light of step; to 
some I may have seemed but as a cork floating 
about upon the surface of the storm. 

Of course I could have fought and won my bat- 
tle at the cost of certain life-long ruin in the Court 
of Chancery, to which all quarrels of partners are 
referred. Poverty and*tommon sense preserved 
me from that folly. I was content to possess evi- 
dence that made me reasonably safe against at- 
tack by law on the next ground I ventured upon 
taking. 

A gross act of my partner’s involved me, inno- 
cently, as a witness in an assize case, of which all 
the details were disgraceful. - It was evident that 
the position I had chosen really was untenable. 
Therefore, at last, 1 said to my partner, ‘‘Do as 
you please. I have clear evidence of the fraud by 

which I was induced to sign the deed of partner- 
ship between us. From this day forward I shall 
act as if it were waste paper. I shall practice by 
myself and for myself. Hinder me if you can.” 

When my friends heard what voung Pawley was 
about, horror and indignation seized them. They 
all gave him up as mad. A jail would be the end 
of him. If I-would leave Beetleborough and try 
fortune somewhere else (having no penny of means 
to do so), they could then believe in my discretion ; 
but to face ruin, to defy the law, where were my 
senses ? 

And yet at Beetlcborough tea-tables young Mr. 


f Pawley was declared to be a braver fellow than 


he looked. In the village street he had many a 
warm gripe of the hand from men who had been 
bitten—as there were few who had not been bitten 


—by the ogre, and who liked him well for what 


they called his pluck. During his five-and-twen- 
ty years among these people Doctor Hawley had 
contrived to make, abuse, and forfeit every one’s 
friendship. His manners were insinuating—he 
knew how, being, in truth, very ignorant—to sug- 
gest high opinions of his own professional ability. 
He might, therefore, when I met with him;*aave 
been the wealthiest and most popular medical man 
in the county, instead of the restless, penniless ad- 
venturer that he had become through a diseased 
love of stray gains made in the lump by a dishon- 
est cleverness. For his litigious character, even 
more than for the wrong he had done often to the 
weak and helpless, he was every where as much 
feared as he was hated. 

Nevertheless, there was a wretched little tribe 
of village vagabonds attached to him, by whose 
agency he could distribute scandals through a 
very ignorant and scandal-loving population. For 
one week it was village talk that I had been seen 
drunk; next week there was a deceased patient of 
mine whom I had poisoned with an overdose of 
laudanum. Anonymous letters were sent to me, 
or addressed to those who showed themselves to 
have some care about me. Vagrants were sent to 
sing insolent ballads, tallying with the last libel 
—that might wound the fame, perhaps, of others 
with my own—beneath my window. Scandal so 
foul as some of that which spread can hardly be 


conceived by those who have not lived where ig- | 


norance and immorality abound. I knew the 
fountain of it all. Nothing on earth except my 
dog saw that I ever suffered. Whatever scandal 
came direct to me I put aside with the invariable 
answer to the questioner about it, ‘‘ You know 
whence the report came; it is for you to believe it 
or not, as you please.”” I meant to pull through, 
and knew that I could not work like a horse—for 
as I had been obliged to sell my horse, and could 
not buy another, I did really perform a horse’s 
rounds every day on foot—I could not do both 
into the bargain. So I shut my eyes on Doctor 
Hawley; never took part in any talk about him; 
never abused him, nor complained of him. One 
day’s rumor indeed set forth that Pawley and Haw- 
ley had been fighting with each other in the street, 
and it is most true that I never passed my partner 
and received the sneer which he took care to thrust 
at me from a malicious face, without a vigorous 
desire to lay my stick upon his back. Oh, how I 
could have beaten him! But I did nothing, and 
said nothing, and looked nothing. I simply did 
my work ; quarreled with nobody, bent before no- 
body ; but sturdily and determinately facing the 
whole battery of persecution, looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, kept a firm grasp upon 
my plow, and went on with the furrow. 

Care was, of course, taken to assure all my cred- 
itors that I was penniless, discarded by my family, 
already heavily in debt. Duns were thus raised 
about me. Lawyers were set to bait me for small 
debts. I had to give up my watch, every luxury 
of furniture, my books, and even yonder clock. 
Once even, in terrible want of a shilling, I sold 
Deborah’s first love-gift, a gold locket. To fail 
here was utter shipwreck of our lives. It was 
ruinous to flinch at any sacrifice. Once, in spite 
of all, I had to spend a few nights with a bailiff 
in inv bedroom; but I held on, for I would pull 
through. 

Uncle James did not receive his interest at the 
close of the first half-year, neither did Mr. Tims 
receive his hundred pounds within a twelvemonth. 
Even poor Deborah began to think her Tom was 
mad, and clinging to him hopelessly, kept up his 
spirits twice a week with long, heart-breaking let- 
ters. Ilow could I hope to conquer so much trou- 
ble? 

As the blood rises when the tempest beats upon 
the face, and all the limbs grow vigorous when 
buffeting the wind, so flute-playing Tom Pawley 
was made, earlier than happens to beginners in all 
cases, something of a man through trouble. He 
saw no way out of his wood but a quick marching 
steadily in one direction. He went into no by- 
path of false pretenses; never denied access to a 
dun, nor cheated a creditor with more than fair 
expression of hopes, not in all seasons to be ful- 
filled. He found that the world was composed 
mainly of good fellows, glad enough to be generous 
and trustful with beginners who do not fear work, 
and who are open in their dealings. 

So Thomas Pawley did pull through: and here 
Tam! When I had worked quietly in Beetle- 
borough, through two years of sharp trouble, and 


“was clearly making way, Hawley had ceased to 


persecute me. Then it happened that, one evening 
when I was at tea, a middle-aged gentleman 
knocked at my door. I rang immediately for an- 
other cup and saucer, when I knew his errand. 

‘‘T am told, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ that you were Doc- 
tor Hawley’s partner.” 

‘‘T was so,” I replied, ‘‘ by a deed that is not 
acted on.” 

‘* T have been advised to come and speak to you. 
I have just bought a partnership with Doctor Haw- 
ley. Some doubt has arisen in my mind. .Things 
have been said to me—” 

This gentleman had been a ship-surgeon; he 
had earned money enough in Australia to buy a 
practice in England, where there was a sweet-heart 
he longed to marry. Hawley had found him. All 
his money was in Hawley’s pocket. 

‘** Can I make a practice here ?” he asked. 

‘* That,” I said, ‘‘ is what I now am doing.” 

‘“‘ Hawley told me you were a young simpleton ; 
an interloper in the place, starving upon a hundred 
pounds a year.” 

‘*f earn three hundred, but almost starve upon 
that. Through Doctor Hawley I am much op- 
pressed with debt, and lose much that I earn in 
lawyers’ costs, forced on me by impatient credit- 
ors. I shall succeed in the end. There may be 
room for both of us.” 

‘“‘Ah, no!” my friend sighed. ‘I must go to 
sea again. The long hope of my life is at an 
end.” 

He went away from Beetleborough: He gave 
his last kiss to his sweet-heart, and departed. 


After this I had no more obstruction from my 
partner; who, within another year, was himself 
taken from us all, to our great joy. In London he 
had turned up a few wealthy simpletons, one of 
whom was at last clever enough to put him in the 
dock of the Old Bailey. He was sent to the hulks- 
but I believe in my heart that he ought to have 
been sent forty years sooner to a lunatic asylum. 

Meanwhile I stuck to Beetleborough, and time 
healed my wounds. These’ rough miners made 
festival about us, when the bells rang, and the 
carriage, in which I brought Deborah heme, rolled 
to this door. We now have money, children, 


troops of friends, daily activity, and constant 


peace. We have pulled through, in fact, by force 
of strong, straightforward effort. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK III. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE KNITTING DONE. 


In that same juncture of time when the Fifty- 
Two awaited their fate, Madame Defarge held 
darkly ominous counsel with The Vengeance 
and Jacques Three of the Revolutionary Jury. 
Not in the wine-shop did Madame Defarge con- 
fer with these ministers, but in the shed of the 
wood-sawyer, erst a mender of roads. The saw- 
yer himself did not participate in the confer- 


ence, but abided at a little distance, like an 


outer satellite who was not to speak until re- 
quired, or to offer an opinion until invited. 

‘* But our Defarge,” said Jacques Three, “is 
undoubtedly a good Republican? Eh?” 

‘“‘There is no better,” the voluble Vengeance 
protested in her shrill notes, ‘‘in France.” 

‘“* Peace, little Vengeance,’’ said Madame De- 
farge, laying her hand with a slight frown on 
her lieutenant’s lips, ‘‘hearme speak. My hus- 
band, fellow-citizen, is 2 good Republican and a 
bold man; he has deserved well of the Republic, 
and possesses its confidence. But my husband 
has his weaknesses, and he is so weak as to re- 
lent toward this Doctor.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” croaked Jacques Three, 
dubiously shaking his: head, with his cruel fin- 
gers at his hungry mouth; ‘‘it is not quite like 
a good citizen; it is a thing to regret.” 

you,” said madame, ‘‘I care nothing 
for this Doctor, I. He may wear his head or 
lose it for any interest I have in him; it is all 
one tome. But the Evrémonde people are to 
be exterminated, and the wife and child must 
follow the husband and father.” 

*‘ She has a fine head for it,”’ croaked Jacques 
Three. ‘I have seen blue eyes and golden hair 
there, and they looked charming when Samson 
held them up.” Ogre that he was he spoke 
like an epicure. 7 

Madaine Defarge cast down her eyes, and re- 
flected a little. 

“‘The child also,” observed Jacques Three, 
with a meditative enjoyment of his words, ‘ has 
golden hair and bluc eves. And we seldom have. 
a child there. It is pretty sight!” 

“In a word,” said Madame Defarge, coming 
out of her short abstraction, ‘‘I can not trust 
my husband in this matter. Not only do I feel, 
since last night, that I dare not confide to him 
the details of my projects; but also I feel that 
if I delay there is danger of his giving warning, 
and then they might escape.” 

“That must never be,” croaked Jacques 
Three; ‘‘no one must escape. We have not 
half enough as it is. We ought to have six 
score a day.” 

a_word,” Madame Defarge, went on, 
‘*my husband has not my reason for pursuing 
this family to annihilation, and I have not his 
reason for regarding this Doctor with any sensi- 
bility. I must act for myself, therefore. Come 
hither, little citizen.” 

The wood-sawyer, who held her in the re- 
spect, and himself in the submission, of mortal 
fear, advanced with his hand to his red cap. 

“Touching those signals, little citizen,” said 
Madame Defarge, sternly, ‘‘that she made to 


_ the prisoners; you are ready to bear witness to 


them this very day ?” 

“Ay, ay; why not!” cried the sawyer. 
*¢ Every day, in all weathers, from two to four, 
always signaling, sometimes with the little one, 
sometimes without. I know what I know, I 
have scen with my cycs.” 

H{e made all manner of gestures while he 
spoke, as if in incidental imitation of some few 
of the great diversity of signals that he had 
never scen. 


‘‘Clearly plots,’’said Jacques Three. ‘‘Trans- . 


parently!” 

‘‘There is no doubt of the Jury?” inquired 
Madame Defarge, letting her cyes turn to him 
with a gloomy smile. 

‘Rely upon the patriotic Jury, dear citizeness. 
I answer for my fellow-Jurymen.” 

‘‘Now, let me sce,’”’ said Madame Defarge, 
pondering again. ‘‘Yet once more! Can Il 
spare this Doctor to my husband? I have no 
feeling either way. Can I spare him ?” 

‘‘He would count as one head,” observed 
Jacques Three, in a low voice. ‘We really 
have not heads enough; it would be a pity, I 
think.” 

“He was signaling with her when I saw 
her,” argued Madame Defarge; ‘*I can not 
speak of one without the other; and I must 
not be silent and trust the case wholly to him, 
this little citizen here. For I am not a bad wit- 

The Vengeance and Jacques Three vied with 
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each other in their fervent protestations that 
she was the most admirable and marvelous of 
witnesses. The little citizen, not to be outdane, 
declared her to be a celestial witness. 


‘‘He must take his chance,” said Madame’ 


Defarge. ‘‘No; I can not spare him! You 
are engaged at three o’clock ; you are going to 
see the batch of to-day executed.—Youw?” 

The question was addressed to the wood-saw- 
yer, who hurriedly replied in the affirmative: 
seizing the occasion to add that he was the most 
ardent of Republicans, and that he would be in 
effect the most desolate of Republicans, if any 
thing prevente. him from enjoying the pleasure 
of smoking his afternoon pipe in the contempla- 
tion of the droil national barber. He was so 
very demonstrative herein, that he might have 
been suspected™<perhaps was, by the dark eyes 
that looked contemptuously at him out of Ma- 
dame Defarge’s head) of having his smal? indi- 
vidual fears for his own personal safety, every 
hour in the day. 

said madame, ‘am equally engaged at 
the same place. After it is over—say at eight 
to-night—come you to me, in Saint Antoine, 
and we will give information against these peo- 
ple at my Section.” 

The wood-sawyer said he would be prond and 
flattered to attend the citizeness. The citiz@n- 
ess- looking at him, he beeame embarrassed, 
evaded her glance as a small dog would have 
done, retreated among his wood, and hid his 
confusion over the handle of his saw. 

Madame Defarge beckoned the Juryman and 
The Vengeance a little nearer to the door, and 
there expounded her further views to them 
thus: 

‘“She will now be at home, awaiting the mo- 
ment of his death. She will be mourning and 
grieving. She will be in a state of mind to im- 
peach the justice of the Republic. She will be 
full of sympathy with its enemies. I will go\to 
her.” 

‘What an admirable woman! what an.ador- 
able woman!” exclaimed Jacques Three, raip- 
turously. ‘Ah, my cherished!” cried The 
Vengeance, and embraced her. 

‘Take you my knitting,” said Madame Die- 
farge, placing it in her lieutenant’s hands, ‘‘ and 
have it ready for me in my usual seat. Keep 
me my usual chair. Go you there, straight, for 
there will probably be a greater concourse than 
usual to-day.” | 

‘‘T willingly obey the orders of my Chief, 
said The Vengeance, with alacrity, and kissing 
her cheek. ‘* You will not be late?” 

‘¢T shall be there before the commencement. 

And before the tumbrils arrive. Be sure 
you are there, my soul,” said The Vengeance, 
calling after her, far she had already turned 
into the street, ‘‘ before the tumbrils arrive!” 

Madame Defarge slightly waved her hand to 
imply that she heard, and might be relied upon 
to arrive in good time, and so went through the 
mud, and round the corner of the prison wall 
The Vengeance and the Juryman, looking after 
-hersas she walked away, were highly apprecia- 
tive of her fine figure and her superb moral en- 
dowments. 

There were many women at that time upon 
whom the time laid a dreadfully disfiguring 
hand; but there was not one among them more 
to be dreaded than this ruthless woman, now 
taking her way along the streets. Of a strong 
and fearless character, of shrewd sense and 
readiness, of great determination, of that kind 
of beauty which not only seems to impart to ils 
possessor firmness and animosity, but to strike 
into others an instinctive recognition of those 
qualities; the troubled time would have heaved 
her up under any circumstances. But imbued 
from her childhood with a brooding sense of 
Wrong, and an inveterate hatred of a class, op- 
portunity had developed her intoatigress. She 
was absolutely without pity. If she had ever 
io the virtue in her it had quite gone out of 
ler, 

It was nothing to her that an. innocent man 
was to die for the sins of his forefathers; she 
saw, not him, but them. It was nothing to her 
that his wife was to be made a widow and his 
daughter an orphan; that was insufficient pun- 
ishment, because they were her natural ene- 


mies and her prey, and as such had no right to 
live. To appeal to her was made hopeless by 
her having no sense of pity, even for herself. 
If she had been laid low in the streets, in any 
of the many encounters in which she had been 
engaged, she would not have pitied herself; 
nor, if she had been ordered to the axe to-mor- 
row, would she have gone to it with any softer 
feeling than a fierce desire to change places 
with the man who sent her there. 

Such a heart Madame Defarge carried under 
her rough robe. Carelessly worn, it was a be- 
coming robe enough in a certain weird way, and 
her dark hair looked rich under her coarse red 
cap. Lying hidden in her bosom was a loaded 
pistol. Lying hidden at her waist was a sharp- 
ened dagger. ‘Thus accoutred, and walking 
with the confident tread of sucha character, 
and with the supple freedom of a woman who 
had habitually walked in her girlhood, barefoot 
and barelegged, on the brown sea-sand, Ma- 
dame Defarge took her. way along the streets. 

Now when the journey of the traveling coach, 
at that very moment waiting for the completion 
of its load, had been planned out last night, the 
difficulty of taking Miss Pross in it had much 
engaged Mr. Lorry’s attention. It was not 
merely desirable to avoid overloading the coach, 
but it was of the highest importance that the 
time occupied in examining it and its passen- 
gers should be reduced to the utmost, since their 
escape might depend on the saving of only a 
few seconds here and there. Finally, he had 
proposed, after anxious consideration, that Miss 
Pross and Jerry, who were at liberty to leave 
the city, should leave it at three o’cleck in the 
lishtest-wheeled conveyance known to that peri- 
od. Unencumbered with luggage, they would 
soon overtake the coach, and, passing it and 
preceding it on the road, would order its horses 
in advance, and greatly facilitate its progress 
during the precious hours of the night, when 
delay was the most to be dreaded. 

Seeing in this arrangement the hope of ren- 
dering real service in that pressing emergency, 
Miss Pross hailed it with joy. She and Jerry 
had beheld the coach start, had known who it 
was that Solomon brought, had passed some 
ten minutes in tortures of suspense, and were 
now concluding their arrangements to follow 
the coach, even as Madame Defarge, taking 
her way through the streets, now drew nearer 
and nearer to the else-deserted lodging in which 
they held their consultation. 

‘‘Now what do you think, Mr. Cruncher,” 
said Miss Pross, whose agitation was so great 
that she could hardly speak, or stand, or move, 
or live; ‘* what do you think of our not starting 
from this court-yard? Another carriage having 
already gone from here to-day, it might awaken 
suspicion.” 

‘¢ My opinion, miss,” returned Mr. Cruncher, 
‘‘is as youre right. Likewise wot. I'll stand 
by you, right or wrong.” 

‘“‘T am so distracted with fear and hope for 
our precious creatures,’’ said Miss Pross, wildly 
crying, ‘*that I am incapable of forming any 
plan. Are you capable of forming any plan, my 
dear good Mr. Cruncher ?”’ 

‘‘Respectin’ a future spear o’ life, miss,” re- 
turned Mr. Cruncher, ‘‘I hope so. Respectin’ 
any present use o’ this here blessed old head o’ 
mine, I think not. Would you do me the fa- 
vor, miss, to take notice 0’ two promises and 
wows wot it is my wishes fur to record in this 
here crisis.”’ 

‘<Oh, for gracious sake!’’ cried Miss Pross, 
still wildly crying, “record them at once, and 
get them out of the way, like an excellent man.” 

‘¢ First,’ said Mr. Cruncher, who was all ina 
tremble, and who spoke with an ashy and solemn 
visage, ‘‘them poor things well out o’ this, never 
no more will I do it, never no more!” 

‘“‘T am quite sure, Mr. Cruncher,” returned 
Miss Pross, ‘‘that you never will do it again, 
whatever it is, and I beg you not to think it nec- 
essary to mention more particularly what it is.” 

‘* No, miss,” returned Jerry, ‘it shall not be 
named to you. Second: them poor things well 
out o’ this, and never no more will I interfere 
with Mrs. Cruncher’s flopping, never no more!” 

‘‘ Whatever housekeeping arrangement that 
may be,” said Miss Pross, striving to dry her 
eyes and compose herself, ‘‘I have no doubt it 
is best that Mrs. Cruncher should have it entire- 
ly under her own superintendence—Oh my poor 
darlings !” 

‘‘T go so far as to say, miss, morehover,” 
proceeded Mr. Cruncher, with a most alarming 
tendency to hold forth as from a pulpit, “and 
let my words be took down and took to Mrs. 
Cruncher through yourself—that wot my opin- 
ions respectin’ flopping has undergone a change, 
and that wot I only hope with all my heart as 
Mrs. Cruncher may be a flopping at the present 
time.” 

‘‘There, there, there! I hope she is, my dear 
man,” cried the distracted Miss Pross, ‘and I 
hope she finds it answering her expectations.” 

‘¢Forbid proceeded Mr. Cruncher, with 
additional solemnity, additional slowness, and 
additional tendency to hold forth and hold out, 
“as any thing wot I have ever said or done 
should be wisited on my earnest wishes for them 
poor creeturs now! Forbid it as we shouldn’t 


all flop (if it was any ways conwenient) to get | 


’em out o’ this here dismal risk! 
miss! Wot I say, for—prp it!” 
Cruncher’s conclusion after a protracted but vain 
endeavor to find a better one. 

And still Madame Defarge, pursuing her way 
along the streets, came nearer and nearer. 

‘‘If we ever get back to our native land,” 
said Miss Pross, “you may rely upon my tell- 
ing Mrs. Cruncher as much as I may be able to 
remember and understand of what you have so 
impressively said; and at all events you may 


_be sure that I shall bear witness to your being 


thoroughly in earnest at this dreadful time. 


Forbid it, | 
This was Mr. | 


Now, pray let us think! My esteemed Mr. 
Cruncher, let us think!” 

Still, Madame Defarge, pursuing her way 
along the streets, came nearer and nearer. 

‘‘ If you were to go before,” said Miss Pross, 
‘Sand stop the vehicle and horses from coming 
here, and were to wait somewhere for me; 
wouldn’t that be best ?” 

Mr. Cruncher thought it might be best. 

‘‘ Where could you wait for me?” asked Miss 
Pross. 

Mr. Cruncher was so bewildered that he could 
think of no locality but Temple Bar. Alas, 
Temple Bar was hundreds of miles away, and 
a Defarge was drawing very near in- 
deed. 

the cathedral door,” said Miss Pross. 
‘‘ Would it be much out of the way to take me 
in near the great cathedral door between the 
two towers ?” 

No, miss,” answered Mr. Cruncher. 

‘‘Then, like the best of men,” said Miss 
Pross, “ go to the post-house straight and make 
that.change.” 

‘‘T am doubtful,” said Mr. Cruncher, hesita- 
ting and shaking his head, “‘ about leaving of you, 
you see. We don’t know what may happen.” 

‘Heaven knows we don’t,” returned Miss 
Pross, ‘* but have no fear for me. Take me in 
at the cathedral, at Three o'clock or as near it 
as you can, and I am sure it will be better than 
our going from here. I feelcertainof it. There! 
Bless you, Mr. Cruncher! Think—not of me, 
but of the lives that may depend on both of us!” 

This exordium, and Miss Pross’s two hands 
in quite agonized entreaty clasping his, decided 
Mr. Cruncher. With an encouraging nod or 
two he immediately went out to alter the ar- 
rangements, and left her by herself to follow as 
she had proposed. 

The having originated a precaution which was 
already in course of execution was a great re- 
lief to Miss Pross. The necessity of composing 
her appearance so that it should attract no spe- 
cial notice in the streets was another relief. 
She looked at her watch, and it was twenty 
minutes past two. She had no time to lose, but 
must get ready at once. , 

Afraid, in her extreme perturbation, of the 
loneliness of the deserted rooms, and of half- 
imagined faces peeping from behind every open 
door in them, Miss Pross got a basin of cold 
water and began laving her eyes, which were 
swollen and red. Haunted by her feverish ap- 
prehensions, she could not bear to have her 
sight obscured for a minute at a time by the 
dripping water, but constantly paused and looked 
round to see that there was no one watching her. 
In one of those pauses she recoiled and cried out, 
for she saw a figure standing in the room. 

The basin fell to the ground broken, and the 
water flowed to the feet of Madame Defarge. 
By wild wild ways, and through much staining 
blood, those feet had come to meet that water. 

Madame Defarge looked coldly at her, and 
said, ‘‘ The wife of Evremonde ; where is she ?” 

It flashed upon Miss Pross’s mind that the 
doors were all standing open, and would suggest 
the flight. Her first act was to shut them. 
There were four in the room, and she shut them 
all. She then placed herself before the door of 
the chamber which Lucie had occupied. 

Madame Defarge’s dark eyes followed her 
through this rapi@ movement, and rested on her 
when it was finished. Miss Pross had nothing 
beautiful about her; years had not tamed the 
wildness, or softened the grimness, of her ap- 
pearance; but she too was a determined wo- 


man in her different way, and she measured - 


Madame Defarge with her eyes, every inch. 
‘*You might, from your appearance, be the 
wife of Lucifer,” said Miss Pross, in her breath- 


Vit 


“LIKE THE SOUL OF THE FURIOUS WOMAN WHOSE 
TIIE GROUND.” 


# 


ing. ‘* Nevertheless, you shall not get the bet- 
ter of me. I am an Englishwoman.” | 

Madame Defarge looked at her scornfully; 
but still with something of Miss Pross’s own per- 
ception that they two were at bay. She saw a 
tight, hard, wiry woman before her, as Mr. Lor- 
ry had seen in the same figure a woman with 
a strong hand, inthe years gone by. She knew 
full well that Miss Pross was the family’s de- 
voted friend; Miss Pross knew full, well that 
Madame Defarge was the family’s malevolent 
enemy. 

‘*On my way yonder,” said Madame Defarge, 
with a slight movement of her hand toward the 
fatal spot, ‘‘ where they reserve my.chair and 


my knitting for me, I am come to make my | 


compliments to her in passing. I wish to sce 
her.” 

‘‘T know that your intentions are evil,” said 
Miss Pross, ‘and you may depend upon it I'll 
hold my own against them.” 

Each spoke in her ows language ; neither 
understood the other’s words; both were very 
watchful, and intent to deduce from look and 
manner what the unintelligible words meant. 

‘It will do her no good to keep herself con- 
cealed from me at this moment,”’ said Madame 
Defarge. ‘Good patriots will know what that 
means. Let me see her. Go tell her that I 
wish to see her. Do you hear?” 

“If those eyes of yours were bed-winches,” 
returned Miss Pross, ‘‘and I was an English 
four-poster, they shouldn’t loose a splinter of 
me. No, you wicked foreign woman; I am 
your match.” 

Madame Defarge was not likely to follow 
these idiomatic remarks in detail; but she so 
far understood them as to perceive that she was 
set at naught. 

‘*Woman imbecile and pig-like!’ said Ma- 
dame Defarge, frowning. ‘‘I take no answer 
from you!) I demand to see her. Either tell 
her that I demand to sec her, or stand out of 
the way of the door and let me go to her!” 
This with an angry explanatory wave of her 
right arm. 

‘*T little thought,” said. Miss Pross, ‘that I 
should ever want to understand your nonsensical 
language; but I would give all I have, tp the 
very clothes I wear, to know whether you sus- 
pect the truth, or any part of it.” 

Neither of them for a single moment released 
the other’s eyes. Madame Defarge had not 
moved from the spot where she stood when Miss 
Pross first became aware of her; but she now 
advanced one step. _. 

‘*T am a Briton,” said Miss Pross. ‘‘I am 
desperate. I don’t care an English Twopence 
for myself. I know that the longer I keep you 
here, the greater hope there is for my Ladybird, 
I'll not leave a handful of that dark hair upon 
your head, if you lay a finger on me!” 

Thus Miss Pross, with a shake cf her head 
and a flash of her eyes between every rapid 
sentence, and every rapid sentence a whole 
breath. Thus Miss Pross, who had never struck 
a blow in her life. 

But her courage was of that emotional nature 
that it brought the irrepressible tears into her 
eyes. This was a courage that Madame De- 
farge so little comprehended as to mistake for 
weakness. ‘‘ Ha, ha!” she laughed, “you poor 
wretch! What are you worth! I address my- 
self to that Doctor.”” Thenshe raiscd her voice 
and called out, ‘‘Citizen Doctor! Wife of 
Evrémonde! Child of Evrémonde! Any per- 
son but this miserable fool, answer the Citizen- 
ess Defarge !”” 

Perhaps the following silence, perhaps some 


_latent disclosure in the expression of Miss 


Pross’s face, perhaps a sudden misgiving apart 
from either suggestion, whispered to Madame 
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‘the door, and taking away the key. 
sat down on tlre stairs a few moments, to 


. spoke to her, * nothing. 
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Defarge that they were gone. Three of the 
doors she opened swiftly, and looked in. 

‘Those rooms are all in disorder, there has 
been hurried packing, there are odds and ends 
upon the ground. There is no one in that room 
behind you! Let me look.” 

‘¢ Never!” said Miss Pross, who understood the 
request as perfectly as Madame Defarge under- 
stood the’ answer. 

‘¢If they are not in that room, they are gone, 
and can be pursued and brought back,” said 
Madame Defarge to herself. 

**As long as you don’t know whether they 
are in that room or not you are uncertain what 
to do,” said Miss Pross to herself; ‘‘and you 
shall- not know that, if I can prevent your know- 
ing it and know that, or not know that, you 
shall not leave here while I can hold you.” 

“JT have been in the streets from the first, 
nothing has stopped me, I will tear you to pieces 
but I will have you from that door,” said Ma- 
dame Defarge. 

‘* We are alone at the top of a high house in 
a solitary. court-yard, we are not likely to be 
heard, and I pray for bodily strength to keep 
you here while every minute you are here is 
worth a hundred thousand guineas to my dar- 
ling,”’ said Miss Pross. 

Madame Defarge made at the door. Miss 
Pross, on the instinct of the moment, seized 
her round the waist in both her arms, and held 
her tight. It was in vain for Madame Defarge 
to struggle and to strike; Miss Pross, with the 
vigorous tenacity of love, so much stronger 
than hate, clasped her tight, and even lifted 
her from the floor in the struggle that they had. 
The two hands of Madame Defarge. buffeted 
and tore at her face; but Miss Pross, with her 
head down, held her round the waist, and clung 
to her with more than the hold of a drowning 
woman. 

Soon Madame Defarge’s hands ceased to 
strike, and felt at her encircled waist. ‘It is 
under my arm,” said Miss Pross, in smothered 
tones; ‘* you shall not draw it. I am stronger 
than you; I bless Heaven for it. I'll hold you 
till one or other of us faints or dies!” 

Madame Defarge’s hands were at her bosom. 
Miss Pross looked up, saw what it was, struck 
dt it, struck out a flash and a crash, and stood 
alone—blinded with smoke. 

All this was-in a second. <As the smoke 
cleared, leaving an awful stillness, it passed out 
on the air like the soul of the furious woman 


- whose body lay lifeless on the ground. 


In the first fright and horror of her situation 
Miss Pross passed the body as far from it as she 
could, and ran down the stairs to call for fruit- 
less help. Happily she bethought herself of 
the consequences of what she did in time to 
check herself and go back. It was dreadful to 
go in at the door again; but she did go in, and 
even went near it, to get the bonnet and other 
things that she must wear. ‘These she put on, 
out on the staircase, first shutting and locking 
She then 


breathe and to cry, and then got up and hur- 
ried away. 

By good fortune she had a vail on her bon- 
net, or she could hardly have gone along the 
streets without being stopped. By good for- 
tune, too, she was naturally so peculiar in av- 
pearance as not to show disfigurement like any 
other woman. She needed both advantages, for 
the marks of griping fingers were deep in her 
face, and her hair was torn, and her dress (hasti- 
ly composed with unsteady hands) was clutched 
and dragged a hundred ways. 

In crossing the bridge she dropped the door- 
key in the river. Arriving at the cathedral 
door some few minutes before her escort, and 
waiting there, she thought, what if the key were 
already taken in a net, what if it were iden- 
tified, what if the door were opened and the re- 
mains discovered, what if she were stopped at 
the gatc; sent to prison, and charged with mur- 
der!’ In the midst of these fluttering thoughts 


‘the escort appeared, took her in, and took her 


away. 

‘“Ts there any noise in the streets?” she ask- 
ed him. 

“The usual noises,’? Mr. Cruncher replicd ; 
and looked surprised by the question and by her 
aspect. 

don’t hear you,” said Miss Pross. What 
do you say ?” 

It was in vain for Mr. Cruncher to repeat 
what he said; Miss Pross could not hear him. 
‘* So Pll nod my head,” thought Mr. Cruncher, 
amazed; ‘‘at all events she'll see that.” And 
she did. 

“Ts there any noise in the streets now?” 
asked Miss Pross again, presently. 

Again Mr. Cruncher nodded his head. 

don’t hear it.” 

“Gone deaf in a hour?” said Mr. Cruncher, 
ruminating, with his mind much disturbed; 
**wot's come to her?” 

**T feel,” said Miss Pross, ‘‘as if there had 
been a flash and a crash, and that crash was 
the last thing I should ever hear in this life.” = 

‘‘Blest if she ain’t in a queer condition !” 
said Mr. Cruncher, more and more disturbed. 
* Wot can she have been a takin’, to keep lier 
courage up? Hark! ‘There’s the roll of them 
dreadful carts! You can hear that, miss?” 

‘‘T can hear,” said Miss Pross, seeing that he 

Oh! my good man, 
there was first a great crash, and then a great 
stillness, and that stillness seems to be fixed 
snd unchangeable, never to be broken any more 
as long as my life lasts!” 

‘* If she don’t hear the roll of those dreadful 
cafts, now very nigh their journey’s cnd,”’ said 
Mr. Cruncher, glancing over his shoulder, ‘it’s 

_my opinion that indeed she never will hear any 
thing else in this world.” 

And indeed she never did. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 
REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA 


Is worthy the attention of all who suffer from this dis- 
tressing complaint. The late JONAS WHITCOMB, of 
Boston, visited Europe a few years since for the benefit 
of his health, which was much impaired by frequent at- 
tacks of 


Spasmodic Asthma. 


While in Germany, an eminent physician became in- 
terested in his case, and promised him relief. He fol- 
lowed the treatment ordered, and, to his surprise and 
joy, his asthma almost entirely disappeared. He pro- 
cured the recipe which had accomplished 60 much for 
him, brought it with him to this country, and it became 
the property of the present proprietors. It contains no 
poisonous or injurious properties whatever; and an in- 
fant may take it with perfect safety. 


{Letter from a saat 4 lawyer in Newburyport, 
ass. ] 


Asthmc. 
Asthma. 


NEWBURYPORT, Feb. 25, 1856. 
Messrs. Joseru Burnerr & Co.:—It is now nearly 
relve months since I received the first bottle of your 
valuable medicine for the cure of the AsTuMA. 

I'am now satisfied that my relief from one of the most 
aggravating, most distressing, and most unrelenting dis- 
orders that ever afflicted a human being, is to be attrib- 
uted wholly to this Remedy. For thirteen years I suf- 
fered with the Asthma, and it grew upon me in severity, 
until, in 1853 and 1854, I was obliged, for months to- 
gether, to sléep in my chair; snd the least active exer- 
cise would bring on a paroxysm, oftentimes £0 severe 
that I could not move an inch for hours. 

From the time I took the first dose of your “ Remedy,” 
to the present hour, I have not had a bad attack, and 
now my system is so free from it that the most active ex- 
ercise and exposure seldom has any other effect than to 
slightly restrict the lungs. Your medicine soon dispels 
that sensation, and I can safely claim a general release 
from the tormentor. , 

With great respect, your obedicnt servant, 
J. H. BRAGDON. 


(Extract from a letter written by a distinguished Lawyer 
in Maine.] 


Asthma. 
Asthma. 


Messrs. Joseru Burnett & Co. :—Gentlemen—I tried 
more than thirty diiferent species for the Asthma, until 
I had become worn down by disease, and almost discour- 
aged. When I commenced taking your medicine I had 
been afilicted with the disease about twenty years. It is 
of the spasmodic kind; and in a bad attack I have fre- 
quently sat up sixteen nights in succession. Soon after 
taking your medicine I found an unaccustomed relief. 
My health and strength began to improve. I have 
gained about twenty pounds in weight, and have, com- 
paratively, no Asthma. When I feel the symptoms re- 
turning, a few teaspoonfuls of the medicine is suftficicnt 
to remove it. 

It seems to me that the very foundation of my disease 
has been broken up, and that it will soon entirely leave 
me. At any rate, no one that has suffered what I have 
heretofore, and enjoyed the health that I have enjoyed 
since last fall, can hesitate to believe that there is a won- 
derful power in Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for the 


Asthma, 
Respectfully yours, Il. R. VOSE. 


(Letter from a Clergyman.] 


Asthma. 
Asthma. 


Warpszono’, Vt., May 12, 1857. 

Messrs. Joseru Burnetr & Co.:—I take pleasure in 
stating the wonderful effects of REMEDY 
FOR THE AsTHMA™ on my wife. As often as ten or twclve 
times in a year she was brought to the very gates of 
death, requiring two or three watchers, sometimes for 
several days and nightsin succession. At one time she was 
so far gone that her physician could not count her pulse. 
I consulted numerous physiciaus of the highest celebrity, 
to little or no purpose. At length I heard of ** Whit- 
comb's Remedy,"gi€ acted like a charm; it enabled her 
to sleep quietly fh a few minutes, and nearly broke up 
the disease. I am a Methodist Clergyman, stationed 
here. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries respect- 


ing her case. 
Yours truly, KIMBALL HADLEY. 


Asthma. 
Asthma. 


Soutn Werymoutyu, Mass., Jan. 28, 1859. 

Messrs. Joseru Burnett & Co. :—I saw your notice 
of Jonas Whitcomb'’s Astiima Remedy in the Boston Pilot, 
and I wish to tell you of its effect upon me. I have been 
troubled very much for about five years, many nights 
losing my sleep. Sometimes I could not move, and had 
to sit in one position for hours. 

I began taking your medicine last September. I have 
not had a bad attack—have not lost an hour's sleep, nor 
an hour's work, since. 1 am a shoemaker by trade, and 


live in South Weymouth. 
Your obedient servant, MICHAEL KEARNAY. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
and sold by all Druggists. 


One Dollar per Bottle. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
of Coven, INFLUENZA, Turpart, Dron- 
curITis, Covun, Crovr, Astuma, INFLAMMA- 
Tion of the Lunes; while even CONsumprTion itself las 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now be- 
come a household word, proves that tle past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeits, of which there are scy- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I. burrs," as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, ** Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston,” on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold lg Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


7 Full Length Steel Engravings of 
WASHINGTON AND EVERETT, 
Including a View of Mount Vernon, 


In the Engraving of Washington. ‘These splendid en- 
gravings are from original paintings by Hicks, and are 
engraved on steclin the highest style of Art. They are 
each a5 inches, each CONTAINING SIX BQUARE FEET. 
So many rse, miserable pictures have been palmed 
upon the pgbiic as works of art—and especially in cheap, 
black, andgmuddy engravings—that it is difficult to con- 
vince pergons of taste that they are safe in ordering what 
they have not first seen.’ We have paid the first artists 
their own prices, amounting to MANY THOUSAND DOL- 
Lags, to produce ENGRAVINGS REALLY BEAUTIFUL, as 
well as THE BEST PORTRAITS, and that shall be SPLENDID 
ORNAMENTS TO ANY PARLOR. [2g Opinions that can 
be relied on. 

” The Editor of the New York Observer says:— 
“'lhese engravings are genuine works of art—the like- 
nesses are admirable. ‘The portrait of Mr. Everett will 
take precedence of all others."’ 

ce” The New York Christian Advocate says: —* They 
are among the finest engravings we have ever seen, and 
THE PUBLISHERS ARE FULLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ALL THEY PROMISE.” 


TERMS ALMOST GRATIS. 


We will send, post Pain, securely packed in rollers— 


Bither Engraving 20d a $3 00 Magazine, one 
year, for $3, 

Both Engravings 24 « $3 00 Magazine, one 
year, for 


| AGENTS who remit $30 at one time will have an 
extra copy of each engraving. The Magazines are 


The Knickerbocker, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
The Atlantic 


Blackwood. 

By special arrangement, the entire year's sub- 
scription to the Magazines is paid over by us to their 
publishers, and subscribers receive their supply for the 
year direct from their respective publication offices. The 
cost of the engravings is paid only by the difference be- 
tween the lowest wholesale and the regular price of the 
Magazines. 

fe Engravings sent at once, and subscriptions to pe- 
riodicals commence with current issue, unless otherwise 
ordered. Money at our risk if proof is retained of hav- 
ing been mailed. First impressions are best, therefore 
send early. Address, 


0. H. BAILEY & CoO., 
(At Wa. & Son's Music Store,) 543 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Special Announcement 


FROM THE 


Quaker City Publishing House! 


100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


[2° A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuable Prizes. Full 
particulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 
to all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 59 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been distributed to my patrons within the past six 
months—$150,000 to be distributed during the next six 
months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business, 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
ness for the last eight years, my experience enables mo 
to om the Gift Enterprise with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 


fe AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 


For full particulars address DUANE RULISON, 
Quaker City Publishing House, 
33 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 


SinGEr’s No. 2 Sewine $100. 


SINGER's No. 1 Sewina Macuing, $90. 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $t. 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 


are s0 composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pen- 
etrating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
s0 simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ey- 
erybody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases; such as Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, €riysipelas, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver 
Con:plaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tuinors and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gow’, Neuralgia, asa Dinner Pill, and for Pu- 
rifying tie Blood. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
tike them pleasantly, and they are th: best aperient in 
the world tor all the purposes of a family physic.’ 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00, 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


361 BROADWAY -539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


+ 


A Book Sor Everybody. 
Tue RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 


PLACE; A Pocket DIcTIONARy or SYNONYMS, Trcy- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, Purases 
etc., etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof. 
Reading. This will be an indispensable companion 
for every writer and speaker who would Say exactly 
what he means, and neither more nor less, and Bay it 
in the best way. In short, this work should be the 
POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 
OF 
Tue Epiror; 
THE CLERGYMAN; 
LAWYER; 
THE PHysictan; 
THE LEGISLATOR; THE STUDENT, aAnp 
Tue COBRESPONDENT; THE CONVERSATIONIST. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
Sent by mail, to any address, on receipt of the price, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Grover & Baker’s 
NOISELESS 
Family Sewing Machines, 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


Tue ORATOR; 

Tuc DEBatEr; 

THE STUMP SPEAKeEr; 
Tur TEACHER; 


New York, Oct. 21, 1859, 
The undersigned, Ministers and Laymert of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, having purchased and used in 
our familics *GROVER AND BAKER'S CELEBRA- 
TED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE," take pleasure 
in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful sim. 
plicity, ease of management, and the strength and elas- 
ticity of its stitch, unite to render it, in our opinion, a 
Machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one 
which we feel confident wili give satisfaction to all who 

may purchase and use it. 
W. P. STRICKLAND, 

N. VANSANT, 


C. LAREW, 

J. C. CHATTERTON, 
hk. B. YARD, W. VOORHIS, 
S. ANNESS, M. ALLISON. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton; 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 
118 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; 33 St. Francis 
Street, Mobile; 11 Camp Street, New Orleans, : 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


— 


To prevent Baldness, Use Havex's 
Eau ATHENIENNE, OR REsTorREr.—It will strength- 
en the roots of the hair, and prevent their loosening and 
falling out. It will cause a young and vigorous growth 
where baldness exists, and will change gray hairs te 
their original life-color, and yet is nota dye; is perfectly 
harmless, and will not soil the skin. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and by Jutes Have, & Co., No. 704 Curstnut 
STREET, Philadelphia. 


SANFORD’S HOT-AIR FURNACES. 
PORTABLE OR SET IN BRICK, 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY IN THEIR FAVOR. 
SEND FOR A BOOK—FREE. 

SANFORDS MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATER, 
A favorite and economical Stove of great power. 
SEND FOR A BOOK. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CoO., 
No. 239 Water Street. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 

Address Dr. S. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, znd 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving ITlealth to 100 years. 41S pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. O. stamps. 

2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, bowels, and Kidneys; 6n Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county town, and post office. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIE 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND BIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STRUCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WORKING, 
ARE UNEQUALED BY ANY, 


600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


Garnet and Coral Jewelry. — We invite at- 
tention to our late importation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, & 

OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of sphug Street. 


AIN 


NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.— 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 


HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1500, 

For Roofs, Wood, Iron, ‘Tin, Bricks, Canvas, Muslin, 

Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 

and cinder proof. Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 

HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 


Qucru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jclly, 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 

all kinds of Cougiis, is taken without nausea, ' 
ALSO. 

Queru’s Patent Jcilified Castor-OilL—Te 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any coustipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for children. ‘To be had at the Inventor's Orlice, No. loo 
Fourth Avenne, and at all respectable druggists. 1 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beckman Street. . 0 


5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 
on one;—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps, and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 
EPHRAIM BROW, Lowell, Mass. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“ANOTHER DIAMOND WEDDING AFCOT. 


BY NAPOLEON B. QUIGGS. 


By every blessed ringlet 

In your brown and glossy hair; 
By your cheeks of rose and lily, 

And your pearly teeth, I swear; 

By all your charms of person, 

Of manners and of mind, 
I swear, Matilda Jane, to be 

A husband true and-kind. 


Your wishes shall be law to me— 
Your whims a sealed decree; 

You may waltz with all the world, and I 
Shall never jealous be; 

I'll give houses in Fourteenth Street 
To all your kin and kith; 

And I'll dress myself, so help me Heaven! 
At the Clothing Store of Smiru. | 


— 


“twin Temples of 
F’ashion.’’ 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Ptween Broadway and William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, i." 


ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. 


G. GUNTHER & SONS—FURS— 


e At their warchouse, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, 
_ Have opened 
THEIR ENTIRE STOCK FOR THE SEASON 


OF 
MANUFACTURED 
URS, 


Comprising all the leading and desirable styles, together 
with additional novelties 


IN 
LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES. 
We solicit the inspection of the retail trade to the 
above, and offer our ggods at the most advantageous 
prices, U 


NEW YORE. 


No. 46 Maiden Lane. 


Ladies’ Furs at Genin’s Bazaar, 
513 Broadway, 
Under the St. Nicholas Hotcl 
IUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 
MINK, MARTEN, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
OF THE LATEST STYLES FROM EUROPE. 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
IN ELEGANT VARIETY, 
STOCK LARGE, 


ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PRICES MODERATE. 


GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway. 


GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 
“The Home of Washington 
after the War.” 


Painted by ROSSITER and MIGNOT, now on 
Exhibition at the 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Tenth Street, near Broadway, 


From 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., and from 7 to 9 evening. 
Admission, 25 cents. J. MoCLURE, 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
SONNTAG'S PICTURE, 
“A DREAM OF ITALY,” 
Having met with the unqualified praise of the Press and 
the numerous visitors to the above gallery, will remain 
on Exhibition a short time longer. 


_ Open day and Evening. Admission, 25 cents. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


The great American remedy for Purifying the Blood, 
will be found a certain cure for Scrofula, Rheumatism, 
Salt Rheum, Fever Sores, Ervsipelas, Pimples, Piles, 
Mercureak Diseases, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Com- 
plaints, Stubborn Ulcers, Loss of Appetite, General De- 


bility, &e. As an alterative and renovating agent, it is 
unequaled, Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, 
Drngzists, No. 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, N.Y. 


IBRETTOS OF ALL THE STAID: 
4 ARD OFERAS, with English and fe bau Woods, | 
&udthe Musie of the Priveipal Airs, Poice eent~ «ach, 


by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bo-ten. 


21 Maiden Lane, N.Y. | 


LBERT WEBER, Piano-Forte Manufac- 
turer, No. 155 West Broadway, near Canal St. ‘The 

best assortment of PIANOS, warranted for three years, at. 
the lowest prices, Call and examine before purchasing. 


PIANos AND MELODEONS equal to the 
best, and — in the city. 
I. F. JONES, 52 Ann Street, 2d floor. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 
Publish this Week: 


THE QUEEN 


OF HEARTS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of ‘‘The Dead Secret,” “The Lady in White’ (just commenced in 
Hlurper’s Weekly), &c., &e. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 OO. 


The story of the *‘ Queen of Hearts” is full of life and freshness.—John Dull. 
. The Queen of Hearts herself, too, is such a fascinating creature, so natural and so lovable, so wayward, impuls- 
ive, womanly, and true-hearted, that we can not choose but follow her through the pages with comething of a lov- 


er's tenderness._-London Literary Gazette. 


II. 
THE PRAIRIE TRAVELGER. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR OVERLAND EMIGRANTS. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, 
CAPTAIN U. S. ARMY. 
Published by Authority of the TWar Department. 
Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 C0. 


‘¢ Whoever wishes to ‘read an Amcrican book’ will finda genuine epecimen in this volume. 


It is truly Ameri- 


can to the back-bone, and makes us familiar with scenes and incidents that are found only in the great prairies 


between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


The design of the work is to supply the overland emigrant with a com- 


plete and satisfactory guide on his arduous journey, describing the methods of prairie travel to the most minute 
detail, and founded on the personal experience of the author—a distinguished officer in the United States Army— 


rather than on the accounts of previous explorers. 
in other publications, 


The information which it contains is, of course, not to be found 
The subject is as novel as the recent paths which the feet of enterprise have opened in the 


virgin prairie. . Written from actual knowledge, often attained through privation and peril, the statements of the 
author exhibit a remarkable freshness, and are not a little attractive from their vigorous style of expression, as 


well as for the practical information which they impart. 


The work is published by authority of the War Depart- 


ment of the United States, and can not fail to prove useful and interesting to a large circle of readers besides those 


to whom it is especially addressed.” 


4 


{iI. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Part I. 


Svo, Paper, 5 ccenis. 


Cay” Either of the above sent by Mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


‘The New York Tribune. 


Tue TrinuNE—now more than eighteen years old, and 
having over Two Ilundred Thousand Subscribers, or 
constant purchasers, diffused through every State and 
Territory of our Union—will continue in essence what it 
has been—the earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, and 
of whatever will conduce to our national growth in Vir- 
tue, Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. It will con- 
tinue to urge the emancipation, not only of the Black 
Laborer from chattelism and legal impotence, but of the 
White likewise from Land Monopoly, Intemperance, Ig- 
norance, and that dependence on remote Markets which 
paralyzes exertion by denying to Toil any adequate and 
morally certain reward. | Believing that the chief evil of 
our time is the inordinate multiplication and dispropor- 
tion of Non-Producers, it will continue to war against 
whatever tends to degrade Manual Labor or deprive it of 
its just and full recompense. It will inflexibly commend 
the policy of winning hither from Europe the Useful Arts, 
and, wherever they may be needed, the Artisans as well, 
for whose products our country is now running recklessly 
into debt, while our laborers roam in fruitless quest of 
employment, leaving their children in want of bread, 
though the farmer is too often compelled to sell his crops 
at most inadequate prices. In short, while battling 
against Fillibusterism and every other manifestation of 
that evil spirit which seeks through the spoliation of 
other countries that aggrandizement which is to be truly 
attained only through the due development and cultiva- 
tion of our internal resources, it will urgently advocate 
a more effectively discriminating Tariff, the Freedom of 
the Public Lands, the construction of a Railroad from the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi to those of the Pacific, 
and every other measure which seems to us calculated 
to enhance the dignity or the recompense of Labor, and 
promote the well-being of Mankind. 

The ‘irrepressible conflict’ between Darkness and 
Light, Inertia and Progress, Slavery and Freedom moves 
steadily onward. Isolated acts of folly and madness may 
for the moment give a seeming advantage to Wrong; 
but God still reigns, and the Ages are true te humanity 
and Right. The year 1860 must witness a memorable 
conflict between these irreconcilable antagonists. The 
question—** Shall Human Slavery be further strength- 
ened and diffused by the power and under the flag of the 
Federal Union ’’—is now to receive a momentous, if not 
conclusive answer. ‘Land for the Landless versus Ne- 
groes for the Ne; roless" is the battle-cry of the embodied 
Millions who, having just swept Pennsylvagia, Ohio, and 
the Northwest, appear in the new Congres§, backed by 
nearly every Free State, to demand a recognition of ev- 
ery man's right to cultivate and improve a modicum of 
the earth's wherever he has not been anticipated 
by the Siaice’s cession to another. Free Homes, and the 


consecrai: « of tac virgin soil of the Territories to Free 
Labor—two .iicinents, but one policy—must largely 
absorb the aitcuii mn of Congress through the ensuing 


session, as of the People in the succeeding Presidential 
canvass; stil. whatever the immediate issue, we can not 
doubt that the ultiniate verdict will be in accord at once 
with the dictates of impartial Philanthropy and the in- 
alienable Rights of Man. 

Having made arrangements for fuller and more graphic 
reports of the doings of Congress, and of whatever else 
transpiring at the Federal Metropolis shall seem worthy 
of public regard, and having extended both our Foreign 
and Domestic Correspondence, and strengthened our Ed- 
itorial staff, we believe Tne TRIBUNE may Safely chal- 
lenge a comparison with any rival, whether as an expon- 
ent of principles or as a reliable mirror of the passing 
world, Essentially, Tur TRIbUNE will be what it has 
been, while we shall constahtly study to improve its ey- 
cry feature, and **make each day a critic on the last.” 
‘The general verdict of the Press and the Public has af- 
firmed the suceess of our past Jabors, and those of the 
future shall be characterized equal carnestuess and 
ussiduily. 


The New York Daily Tribune 

Is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published ev- 
ery morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It con- 
tains Editorials on the topics of the times, employing a 
large corps of the best newspaper writers of the day; Do- 
mestic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceedings of 
Congress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, 
and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Literary In- 
telligence; Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, &c., &c. 
We strive to make THE TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet 
the wants of the public—its Telegraphic News alone 
costing over $15,000 per annum. 


TERMS. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE is mailed to Subscribers at 
$6 per annum, in advance; $3 for six mouths. 


The New York Semi-Weekly Tribune 


Is published every TuEspiy and Fripay, and contains 
all the Editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, 
and General Markets, reliably reported. expressly for 
TIE TRIBUNE; Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
ence; and during the sessions of Congress it contains a 
summary of Congressional doings, with the more im- 
portant speeches. We shall, as heretofore, make THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE a Literary as well as a Po- 
litical Newspaper, and we are determined that it shall 
remain in the front rank of Family Papers, 


Ouse Copy, One $3 CO 
2 Wwe Copies, 5 00 
Five Copies, one 11 25 
Ten Copies, to one address. ......... 20 
Ten Copics, or over, to address of cach Subscriber, 
20 each. 


Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a club of fifty, we will 
send the Daily Tribune one year. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergy- 
men at $2 per annum. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 

A large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editorials on the import- 
ant topics of the times, the news of the week, interesting 
correspondence from all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse, and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Political, Mechanical and Agricultural arti- 
cles, &c., 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we 
intend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly 
Newspaper published in the World. We consider the 
Cattle Market Reports alone richly worth to cattle rais- 
ers a year’s subscription price. 


TERMS. 

One Copy, one year .......ccccccscs $2 00 
Three Copies, one year............. 500 
Five Copies, one year....... éeceese 8 00 
Ten Copies, one year........... eee. 12 GO 
Twenty Copies, to one address ...... 20 00 
And any larger number (each)...... 1 00 
Twenty Copies, to address of each 

And any larger number (each) ...... 1 20 


Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will 
be entitled to an extra copy. Fora club of forty, we will 
send the Semi-Weekly Tribune; and for a club of one 
hundred, the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis. We con- 
tinue tosend Tut WEEKLY TRIBUNE to Clergymen for $1. 

Subscriptions may commence atany time. Terms— 
always cash in advance. All letters to be addressed to 
HORACE GREELEY & CoO., Tribune Buildings, 

Nassau Street, New York. 


EAD! READ!! READ!!!—All who 

desire to understand the true philosophy of 

‘** SLAVERY,” and to be fortified with arguments to an- 

swer the Abolitionists, should read Dr. Van Evrie’s Pam- 

phiet, entitled—NEGROES AND NEGRO SLAVERY. 

Address DAY-!-OOK OFFICE, No. 40 Ann Street, N. Y., 
inclosing two three-cent stamps. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


I iw IS is a most curious and original work, containing 
live lluNDRED PIcTURES upon every conceivable 
subject of everyday life—wit, humor, pathos, naturat his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of noted 
individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaustible 
resort for study and amusement for old and young. 


THIS REAL NOVELTY 
Is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COFY! 

[= Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & CO., 

35 School Street, Boston. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1552), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $l. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R, G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


- Patent Champion Safes. 
8. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe, 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 
H. B. Dodworth.— Music Store, 6 Astor Place.,— 
Publisher and Dealer in Music and Instruments, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
$27 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), New York, 
Have just Published: 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. A Novel. By 
Coutuiys, Author of ‘‘ Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome.” 


- 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. By 
W. M. Tuacxrray, Author of “The Newcomes,” 
‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘* Pendennis,” ‘*‘Henry Esmond," 
‘*The Great Hoggarty Diamond,"’ ** Lectures on En- 
glish Humorists,"’ &c., &c. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo, Paper, $1 75; Muslin, $2 00. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand-Book for 
Overland Emigrants. With Maps, Illustrations, and 


_ Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Missis- 


sippi and the Pacific. By B. Captain 
U. 8S. Army. Published by Authority of the War De- 
partment. 


‘4. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

WOMEN A STS in all Ages and Countries, By Mrs. 
Evuet, Author of ‘** Women of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ &c.. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


Ilarrer & PBrotuers will send cither of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on reccipt of the 


$2000 A YEAR.—I am now making this 

sum in a business which may be followed by any lady or 

gentleman—costs nothing to start it, and a specimen of 

which, with full instructions, I will send on the receipt 

of $1, and return the money in every instance where 

satisfaction is not given. It is highly respectable, new, 
and very popular. Address j 
MRs. Rh. J. AVERY, Box 947, St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT CURIOSITY.—Agents wanted. 
For particulars address, with 3-cent P. O. stamp 
inclosed. 8S. OSMENT, 13, Cleveland, Tenn, 


* 1000 Agents Wanted.—Large Profits.— 
Send Stamp to D., Box 65, Eastport, Me. 


ITCHING CHILBLAINS. 


. A sure relief, Dupuy’s Chilblain. Balm.” 25 cents 
per box; per mail, 20 cents. Sold at 69 Broadway. 


Every Number of Hlarrer’s MAGAZINE contains 
trom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


Commencement of the T wenticth Volume. 


HARPER'S 
WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


WASHINGTON IN 1879. 
With Nine Illustrations of the New Public Build. 


ings. 
HOLIDAYS IN COSTA RICA. By Tuomas Fran. 
MEAGHER. 
With Sixteen Illustrations, 
INSECTS DESTRUCTIVE TO WHEAT. 
With Twenty-three Illustrations. 

THE ENCHANTED TITAN, 

AN ARMISTICE. 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER. (Illustrated.) 

THE GREAT LIBRARY OF STONEBURGH. 

OUR OLD PEW. 

WISDOM AND GOODNESS. 

REGULAR HABITS. By Fitz ven Leptow. 
~ NOTES OF CHARLES LAMB TO THOMAS ALI 
SOP. By Grorce Wm. CuRTIs. 

“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 

A BIT OF ANGLING. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

SPRIGGINS'’S VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

Eighteen Humorous Drawings by McoLENAN. 

FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, , 

With Two Illustrations. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . .. . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . . .... SOO 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 60 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of ‘Ten Sup 

SCRIBFRS. 

Harrer’s Wrrkiy and Ilarrrr’s MAGAzink, togeth. 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon MaGaztnr' must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents year. 

IIARPER & BROTHERS, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
AMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A Number; $2 50 a YEAR. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “+ 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in larper’s. Wéekly” for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Iilwstrated Serial Talo 
of American Life, entitled “* TRU MPS,” was commenced 
in ** Ilarper’s Weekly” for April 9. 

TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. ‘ $1 00 
One Copy tor (me Year. . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . 4:10 
Five Copies for One Near. . . 900 
‘T'welve Copies for Que Year. . 200 
Twenty-five Copies for Year . . 40:00 


An Extra Com will be allowed for every Club of Twrivs 
or TWENTY-FIVE ~UBSCRILDERS. 

TERMS For Apvertisine.—/’ fly Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Montlis or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
‘¢ Harper's Weekly" left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HJINPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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| SWEET, OF CONNECTI- | 
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| 
VIUSICAL, BOAES, 
Playing 2. 3, 4, 6, 8. 19, 12, 16. 24, and 36 tunes. | 
 PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers, 4 
Musical Boxes repaired 
| 
| 
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| 


